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Bishop speaks on school’s Catholic identity 


By Matt Ryan 
News Editor 


The bishop of Burlington 
spoke out on television April 6 on 
the need to strengthen St. Michael’s 
Catholic identity. 

Bishop Salvatore Matano ap- 
peared on WCAX to answer ques- 
tions regarding whether St. Mi- 
chael’s was Catholic enough. 

When asked if he would rec- 


ommend the dismissal of gay and 
non-Catholic faculty under the di- 
rection of the new pope, Matano re- 
plied, “That is an issue I would have 
to give’serious consideration to in 
consultation with the college.” 

Matano went on to say, “It 
would be expected that members 
of the faculty have a deep appre- 
ciation for the Catholic faith and do 
not act contrary to what the Church 
teaches.” 


St. Michael’s faculty and staff 
are concerned about these com- 
ments. 

“The college would never 
consider such a thing [to fire gay 
or non-catholic faculty],’ sociol- 
ogy professor Vincent Bolduc said. 
“T think his mouth was just going 
when it shouldn’t have been.” 

Bolduc said he is involved in 
faculty governance and has been 
studying student religiosity at St. 
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Student IDs, SSNs available to work-study students 


By Nick Martin . 
Outdoors Editor 


Carol Martin worked at St. 
Michael’s for 22 years before re- 
tiring in 2003. She never knew 
a work-study student would have 
access to her Social Security num- 
ber three years later. 

“Oh, my goodness — that is 
very alarming,” Martin said. “If 
they have past employees listed 
there, too, they could have thou- 


sands of names and their personal 
information.” 

Sophomore Aubrey Stark- 
Miller has a work-study job in the 
library. 

“When you look up some- 
one’s name, a list will come up 
with everyone who has a similar 
name,” Stark-Miller said. “Next to 
that will be Social Security num- 
bers. It varies depending on who 
you are. Sometimes the Social 
Security number will be all zeros. 


That’s usually the case for (cur- 
rent) students.” 

Stark-Miller said there are 
entries in the database-in which 
the numbers are not represented 
by zeros. This is the case for 
Martin’s entry, leaving her and a 
few* thousand other people who 
appear in the database vulnerable 
to identity theft. 


See NUMBERS, Page 5 


Michael’s for the past five years. 

“I don’t know any faculty 
member who agrees with the Bish- 
op’s comments (regarding the em- 
ployment of gay or non-Catholic 
faculty), Bolduc said. “Some fac- 
ulty are being as charitable as pos- 
sible, like ’'m trying to be. Some 
are angry and hurt.” 


See CHURCH, Page 2 


Seeking 
diversity 
at SMC 


By Michael Langenmayr 
Features Editor- 


Junior Mercedes Mack knows 
what it’s like to be different. Mack 
is a black student, one of only 117 
ALANA (Asian-American, Latino, 
African-American and Native- 
American) students at St. Michael’s, 
not including the School of Interna- 
tional Studies students. 

Having grownup in Burlington, 
Mack said she’s used to being in the 
minority. 

“T went to a private elementary 
school,” Mack said. “There was 
like one. black teacher and none of 
the students were black. In middle 
school there was more diversity, but 
a lot of the minority students had 
already made friends in the public 
elementary schools, and so I didn’t 
really have those friends.” 

Mack represents a growing 
problem at St. Michael’s. The lack 
of diversity — not only racial, but 
also religious and sexual — is wor- 
rying students and administrators 
that graduates are not being 


See DIVERSITY, Page 5 





Dave Attell to 
PML P- ee 





Photo from www.daveattell.com 
Comedian Dave Attell, host of 
Comedy Central’s “Insomniac,” will 
perform at St. Michael’s on P-Day. 
See COMEDIAN, Page 4. 
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SECURITY LOG 


Monday, April 3 


12:01 a.m. Unsecured door at Lyons Hall 


7:45 a.m. Towed vehicle at Tarrant Student Recre- 
ation Center 


10:39 a.m. Parking enforcement at Senior Hall 








: Apartments 
Tuesday, April 4 
12:45 a.m. 911 hang-up at Ryan Hall 
9:27 p.m. Unsecured door at Founders Hall 
11:30 p.m. Vandalism at Jeanmarie Hall 





bury Hall 


10:14 p.m. Disorderly conduct at Ethan Allen 


Apartments 


Wednesday, April 5 


11:38 a.m. Unsecured door at St. Edmund's Hall 
2:07 p.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 


Thursday, April 6 


2:48 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

2:53 a.m. Vandalism at Bergeron 

3:33 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

3:50 a.m. Theft of service at TH 300s 

6:26 a.m. Nuisance complaint at Founders Hall 


Center 














DEFENDER 
STAFF 


Continued from Page 1 





The Rev. Mike Cronogue said Matano’s 
comments caught him off guard. 

“Our relationship’s been pretty good with 
(Matano),” Cronogue said. “This has not been 
the trend of our discussion with the bishop.” 

After a meeting between the board of 
trustees and mission committees over the 
weekend, President Marc vanderHeyden wrote 
an e-mail to faculty and staff on April 10. 

VanderHeyden wrote the trustees “learned 
firsthand of the reactions of the faculty and 
larger community to the television news item 
—they indicated their deep and grave concerns 
about the tone and implications of the story.” 

According to the e-mail, the meeting’s 
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Michael DeGrandpre chairman, Jim Wall, said he and Matano had a 


“candid and serious conversation on what had. 
transpired as a result of the television news 
story. Matano regretted that WCAX decided 








Ad Manager : j f 
amie to air only selected parts of the interview, ac- 
cording to the e-mail. “The bishop further 
indicated that he had no intention of acting 
on what his answer seemed to imply about the 
‘ potential dismissal of some members of our 
Office 


community,” he wrote in the e-mail. 

Matano declined to comment for The 
Defender, but Gloria Gibson, director of com- 
munications at the Diocese of Burlington, said 
she and Matano thought “too many statements 
have already been taken out of context by the 
media” and that they were “not conducive to 
the fine spirit of cooperation which exists be- 
tween the diocese and the college.” 

Matano would not comment until after 
meeting with vanderHeyden to discuss Ex 
corde Ecclesiae, the Vatican’s position on 
Catholic higher education, Gibson said. 

In 1990, Pope John Paul II issued an apos- 
tolic constitution on Catholic higher education 
titled “Ex corde Ecclesiae,” which described 
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8:34 a.m. Lock out at Hamel Hall 


Friday, April 7 
12:23 a.m. 911 hang-up at Alliot Hall 
12:35 a.m. Disturbance/dispute at Ethan Allen 


1:18 a.m. Suspicious person at Lyons Hall 
8:37 a.m. Parking enforcement at Durick Library 
9:16 a.m. Fire equipment maintenance at Canter- 


NEws 


Excerpts from April 3 to April 9 Security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael's College Office of Safety and Security 


11:28 a.m. Lock out at Founders Hall 
11:38 a.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 


1:51 p.m. Medical assist at Tarrant Student Recre- 
ation Center 
6:14 p.m. Lock out at Lyons Hall 


6:43 p.m. Parking enforcement at Ross Sports 
Center 


9:19 a.m. Fire safety violation at Canterbury Hall 
1:03 p.m. Suspicious person at TH 300s 


the identity and mission of Catholic colleges 
and universities. 

Vermont is one of 17 states to have laws 
that prohibit employee discrimination based 
on sexual orientation, according to the Reli- 
gious Action Center of Reform Judaism. In 
the other 33 states, employees can be fired 
based on their real or perceived sexual orien- 
tations. ! 

Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
laws, prohibit employment decisions based on 
sex, race, religion, national origin or disabil- 
ity, but they exclude sexual orientation. 

In 1986, the Vatican released a “Letter to 
the Bishops of the Catholic Church on the Pas- 
toral Care of Homosexual Persons.” 

According to the letter, “Although the 
particular inclination of the homosexual per- 
son is not a sin, it is a more or less a strong ten- 
dency ordered toward an intrinsic moral evil; 
and thus the inclination itself must be seen as 
an objective disorder. 

“Homosexual activity is not a comple- 
mentary union, able to transmit life; and so it 
thwarts the call to a life of that form of self- 
giving which the Gospel says is the essence of 
Christian living,” the letter continues. “This 
does not mean that homosexual persons are 
not often generous and giving of themselves; 
but when they engage in homosexual activ- 
ity they confirm within themselves a disorder 
sexual inclination which is essentially self in- 
dulgent.” 

The Vatican planned a search for homo- 
sexuals in Catholic seminaries in response to 
American clergy sexual abuse, according to a 
Sept. 16 Boston Globe article. The Globe re- 
ported some church officials believe “there is 
a link between a high number of gay men in 
the priesthood and a high incidence of sexual 
abuse,” though specialists say there is no evi- 
dence for such a link. 

“(Homosexuality) is not an issue for the 
Catholic Church at all,’ said Joanne Nelson, 
associate director of Campus Ministry. “God 
created all people. The sad truth is that gay 
people are not married, and can’t be married 
in the Catholic Church. Sometimes as Chris- 
tians we fail to reach people on the margins. 
All religions fail this.” 

Cronogue said he doesn’t know where the 
stance the church has taken on homosexuality 
and its rules against discriminating meet. 

__ The Vatican’s letter also concerns church 
policy when dealing with discrimination to- 


1:06 p.m. Disturbance/dispute at Ethan Allen 
Apartments 


3:31 p.m. Lock out at Joyce Hall 
11:22 p.m. Vandalism at Linnehan Hall 


Sunday, April 9 


1:59 a.m. Drunkenness at TH 200s 

2:50 a.m. Alcohol violation at TH 100s 

2:55 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

: 3:00 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

3:13 a.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 

3:17 a.m. Vandalism at Alumni Hall 

9:21 a.m. Fire equipment maintenance at Pontigny 


Saturday, April-8 Hall 


12:43 a.m. Noise complaint at Pontigny Hall 
1:56 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 

2:13 a.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 
4:01 a.m. Fire alarm at Ryan Hall 

6:12 a.m. Parking complaint at Hoeh!l Welcome 
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CHURCH: Catholicism considered on campus 


“Our releationship’s been pretty 
good with (Matano). This has 
not been the trend of our 
discussion with the bishop.” 


The Rev. Mike Cronogue, 
Edmundite 


ward homosexuality. 

“Tt is deplorable that homosexual per- 
sons have been and are the object of malice 
in speech or in action,” the letter said. “The 
intrinsic dignity of each person must always 
be respected in word, in action and in law. 

“But the proper reaction to crimes com- 
mitted against homosexual persons should not 
be to claim that the homosexual condition is 
not disordered. When such a claim is made 
and when homosexual activity is consequent- 
ly condoned, or when civil legislation is intro- 
duced to protect behavior to which no one has 
any conceivable right, neither the church nor 
society at large should be surprised when oth- 
er distorted notions and practices gain ground, 
and irrational and violent reactions increase.” 

_The University of Notre Dame’s presi- 
dent recently reversed his decision to ban a 
gay film festival and the play, “The Vagina 
Monologues,” according to an April 6 New 


York Times article. The Times reports the 


president, the Rev. John Jenkins, originally 
objected to the “graphic descriptions” of non 
traditional sexuality in “The Vagina Mono- 
logues,” but changed his mind after a panel 
discussion about the play. 


Corrections 


In the April 5 story Scully, Smith win in 
landslide, Sarah Ryan was mistakenly 
named Joe Ryan. The story also said Allan 
Smith has never been to an S.A. meeting. 
He has been to five. 


In the April 5 story Tennis team in full 
swing, Hilton Head was said to be in North 
Carolina. It is in South Carolina. 
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Does television make children unintelligent? 


By Anna Jamieson 
Staff Writer 


Dr. Daniel Anderson, a psy- 
chology professor at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts-Amherst, 
has been researching the effects 
of television on the intelligence of 
children since 1973. 

When Anderson came to 
speak at McCarthy Arts Center 
on April 3, about 70 students and 
faculty attended the event. 

“My sister is 9 and watches a 
lot of TV,” first-year Beth Couser 
said. “I want to see if TV makes 
kids stupid.” 

Anderson, who has been in- 
volved in developing children’s 
television shows such as “Sesame 
Street” and “Blue’s Clues,” said 
television is not harmful to chil- 
dren if they watch shows that 
have an educational curriculum 
in moderation. 

One of the experiments An- 
derson has done is to monitor 
the brains of children while they 
watched television without sound, 
using a “functional Magnetic Re- 
sponse Imagery,” or a fMRI. He 
found that 17 areas of the brain 
are activated by the imagery, and 
concluded the brain is active when 
television is being viewed. 

The U.S. State Assessments 
of Educational Progress are tests 
students are required to take un- 
der the No Child Left Behind Act. 
They serve as a report card for the 
nation, and make it easier to com- 
pare students in different states, 





according to the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

Anderson found students 
who spend more than 20 hours 
a week watching television do 
worse on the assessments, than 
those who watch a moderate 
amount, which is considered 10 
to 20 hours. Those who view less 
than 10 hours of television do bet- 
ter on the tests than those who 
watch no television at all. 

St. Michael’s psychology 
professor Renee Carrico agreed 
there is a lot going on in a child’s 
head when they are watching tele- 
vision, even if outwardly they ap- 
pear mesmerized. 

“What do you look like when 
you are studying for a test? To 
someone on the outside you are 
just staring at your book,” Carri- 
co said. “What’s going on in your 
head isn’t easy to observe.” 

Carrico made Anderson’s 
visit possible. Carrico met An- 
derson when she attended the 
UMass-Amherst for her Ph.D. 

Carrico said if she hadn’t 
known Anderson it would have 
been difficult to get him to speak 
at St. Michael’s because he is in- 
ternationally-known, and St. Mi- 
chael’s is a small college. 

“T have a lot of respect for 
him‘as a scientist,” Carrico said. 
She said Anderson is always 
looking for evidence and answers 
to back up his theories, and that 
he is a “top-notch” scientist. 

Anderson said he will con- 
tinue to study the effect of televi- 











ie os 
Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Daniel Anderson, a psychology professor at the University of Massachusetts-Amherst, presents information on 
the effects of television on the intelligence of children, which he has researched since 1973. 


sion on children. 

“T think they’re important 
because children spend more 
time using electronic media than 
they ‘spend doing anything else 
except sleep,” Anderson said. “By 
the time an American child is 16 
years old they have cumulatively 
spent more time watching televi- 
sion than having active interac- 
tions with parents.” 

There are several authors that 


have written books that disagree 
with Anderson’s findings. Some 
of those mentioned by Anderson 
are “Why Our Children Can’t 
Think” by Jane Healy, “Four 
Arguments for the Elimination 
of Television” by Jerry Mander, 
and “The Plug-In Drug” by Marie 
Winn. 

In her book, Winn said chil- 
dren have no time to think while 
watching television because they 


are mesmerized. 

Authors like Winn do not use 
science to back up what they say, 
Anderson said. 

“They typically quote pe- 
diatricians and psychologists who 
share the same opinions but who 
do not do research,” Anderson 
said. 





Free newspapers aim to boost low readership 


By Rachel Haven 
Staff Writer 


By the afternoon, bare news racks are 
all that is left of the Collegiate Readership 
program, which in its fourth trial week at 


St. Michael’s. 


The program, if approved, would con- 


Survey results of 
newspaper readership 


> 83 percent of St. Michael's students 
surveyed felt newspapers are impor- 
tant to their education 


tinue to provide students with free news- 
papers in Alliot and St. Edmund’s halls 
and the Durick Library. The racks offer 
The New York Times, USA Today and The 
Burlington Free Press. 

“So far the program has been great,” 
Student Association President Tyronne 


Walker said. “(The racks) in St. Ed’s are’ 


empty around 9 in the morning, and in 
Alliot, the newspapers are gone by noon.” 

Run by USA Today, the Collegiate 
Readership program started at Penn State 
in 1997 and has since expanded to more 
than 400 universities across the country. 

USA Today started the program based 
on the “idea that students who are better 
informed make better decisions,’ Steven 
Anderson, USA Today spokesperson said. 

Newspapers began being offered on 
campus after a representative contacted 
Walker, who agreed to a trial period. Dur- 
ing the trial period, surveys were conduct- 
ed by an independent polling company, 
that question the student body about its 
interest in the program. Once the last poll 
is completed, the information will be pre- 
sented to Walker, who will make a decision 
before the year’s end on whether the pro- 
gram should stay. 











Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Newspapers are on display in Alliot and St. Edmund’s halls and the Durick Library. The 
racks offer the New York Times, USA Today and The Burlington Free Press. 


If Walker chooses to keep the pro- 
gram, it will go into effect next year. 

““We know that people like the program 
when students are complaining about not 
having enough papers available,’ Walker 
said. “Those are the types of complaints 
that we like to hear.” 

The program could cost the school 
$10,500 to $21,000 a year, depending on 
whether the newspapers are made avail- 
able in high-traffic areas, or in all resident 
halls. 

The program comes at a time when 
newspaper readership among college age 


students is at an all-time low. According 
to research by the Roper Center for Public 
Opinion Research’s General Social Survey 
in 1972, 46 percent of college-age Ameri- 
cans read a newspaper every day. Today, 
it’s only 21 percent. 

USA Today uses this program to help 
combat alarming statistics. 

“We do before and after research that 
shows that the program has a wonderful 
impact on students’ readership,’ Anderson 
said, 

Students on campus are finding the 
availability and variety of newspapers a 





& 65 percent of St. Michael’s students 
surveyed would pick up a newspaper 
three to five days per week if a Reader- 
ship program was on campus. 


& 85 percent of St. Michael's students 
surveyed felt that it is important to 
keep up with current events and news. 


Survey results independently provided 
by Quality Data Systems for USA Today 


convenience, while others remain indiffer- 
ent. 

“T thoroughly enjoy a nice paper every 
morning,” sophomore Scott Greenan said. 
“Free newspapers are amazing because I’m 
not going to spend the money otherwise.” 

Sophomore Julie Hintlian said she nev- 
er noticed the newspapers were even there. 
“T don’t have time to read the newspaper 
when I have so much other work to do.” 

However, sophomore Claire Donnelly 
appreciates the locations the newspapers 
have been placed. 

“Tt keeps information more available,” 
she said. “People can just grab a newspaper 
on their way in or out of Alliot.” 
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‘Invisible Children’ draws hundreds, exposes Ugandan war 


By Jess Watts 
Staff Writer 


The film “Invisible Children” was 
played in the McCarthy Arts Center on 
April 5. The film follows three American 
college students from California to Af- 
rica to make a documentary. The audience 
filled all seats and aisles, spilling onto the 
edges of the stage, and in folding chairs 
wherever there was room. 

The story, documented by Jason Rus- 
sell, Bobby Bailey and Laren Poole, is 
about children in northern Uganda who are 
kidnapped from their homes at night and 
forced to be soldiers with the Lord’s Resis- 
tance Army (LRA). In fear of abduction, 
children commute every night from their 
homes to sleep in a bare basement of a hos- 
pital. 

The film’s title refers to the numbers of 
children in the war who are virtually invis- 
ible because no records are kept of them, 
even when they die. 

Four young adults from California are 
screening the film to colleges, high schools, 
churches, and to any other place that will 
let them in the Northeast. This tour started 
Feb. 1, and will end May 10. 

“We want to be living proof that it is 
accessible and feasible to do,’ Brandon 
Fink said, one of the members of the tour 
group. 

Adrie Kusserow, a sociology and an- 
thropology professor at St. Michael’s, said 
she wanted this film to be shown at St. 
Michael’s, “Hoping that it would widen 
student’s consciousness,” she said. 

It’s her responsibility to give her stu- 
dents ways to respond to in the information 
they learn in her classes, Kusserow said. 
Showing this.film to students gives them a 
way to act on the war in Uganda. 

“J think most students were very 
moved by the film,” she said. “We had more 


10 MORE THAN 
NNST WATCH 


www.invisiblechildren.com 
Thousands of children in northern Uganda commute to 
sleep in the center of their cities every night for fear of 
abduction by the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA). 


of a response from this film than any other 
film. I just wonder if the momentum of last 
night will carry on through the weeks.” 

An issue students have to deal with to- 
day is they constantly have media thrown 
at them, Kusserow said. Students have to 
figure out how to respond to these issues 
such as genocide and wars. 

Teachers need to use this as a tool and 


_ teach students how to respond as conscious 


citizens to all these social injustices, Kus- 
serow said. 
“Invisible Children” was received well 





by the audience. 

“T feel like I have been 
beaten numb by these docu- 
mentaries because I have seen 
so many over the past month,” 
senior Steve Theoharides said. 
“But just because I’m burnt out 
by these documentaries doesn’t 
mean I’ll shut out the problem 
or not think about it and help.” 

Other students found “In- 
visible Children” to be an eye 
opener. 

“Tt’s really good to see St. 
Mike’s showing these movies 
because it shows that the school 
is reaching out and wants to 
educate students about situa- 
tions in the world we wouldn’t 
otherwise know about,” senior 
Patrick Scheld said. 

Kusserow did not expect so 
many people to attend. She said 
she thinks students are tired of 
materialism and are hungry to 
involve themselves in some- 
thing that has meaning. 

“T think these surfer dudes 
are very inspiring because they 
are your own age, and they are 
leading a huge movement,” 
Kusserow said. 

Fink and Kenny Laub- 
bacher, who brought the film to campus, 
introduced the film and answered student’s 
questions. 

Senior Nate Williams said he had 
mixed feelings toward the team of four 
young adults from California. 

“T think they did a good job and knew 
their stuff, but I don’t think they would be 
very affective to a crowd other than college 
students,” Williams said. “I think if they 
had to go to the U.S. Government to give a 
speech about what they are doing and gave 


the attitude they give to college students 
than I don’t think anyone would take them 
seriously.” 

Kusserow liked a number of things 
about the film. 

“Life is both ridiculous and horrific, 
and the movie allows for both of those in 
an awkward way,” she said. 

The film was a little thin on the analy- 
sis of the history of the war, Kusserow 
said. 

“T think it’s contextually thin, but it is 
worth it if that’s what it takes to get people 
active and hooked,” Kusserow said. 

The film was very well made and he 
said he was impressed a young group of 
kids could put this film together, Williams 
said. 

“Tt was like nothing I have ever seen. 


It was made by my peers, indirectly,” Wil- - 


liams said. 

Fink and Laubbacher handed out 
cards when audience members first en- 
tered McCarthy requesting their participa- 
tion in the Global Night Commute, where 
people will sleep outside on April 29, in 
Burlington on Church Street. 

The plan is if enough people around 
the country will sleep outside, like the chil- 
dren in northern Uganda, the event will get 
media attention. 

Through media attention, more peo- 
ple will become aware of the issue, which 
could potentially show the U.S. govern- 
ment enough people around the country 
care about this issue. If the U.S. govern- 
ment knows how bad the civil war is, per- 
haps they will put pressure on Uganda’s 
government to act. 

Scheld thinks the event will grab the 
media’s attention if a couple hundred kids 


from, 136, cities sleen putside-Schaldsaid 
he plans on sleeping outside in Burlington 


on April 29. 


Comedian and activities chosen for 50th P-Day 


By Sara Randolph 
News Editor 


Comedian Dave Attell, of the 
Comedy Central show “Insom- 
niac with Dave Attell,” will per- 
form on P-Day, April 29, in Ross 
Sports Center. Many new activi- 
ties are also in store for the 50th 
anniversary of P-Day, which the 
last of the programming budget 
will go toward. 

“This is the first time a ma- 
jor comedian has come to St. 
Michael’s, and we’ve never done 
anything big like this on P-Day,” 
said Jennie Cernosia, director of 
student activities and assistant 
dean of students. 

The P-Day Committee, Stu- 
dent Association President Ty- 
ronne Walker, S.A. Vice President 
Dave O’Connor and the E-Board, 
worked together in deciding what 
entertainment and activities 
would take place on P-Day. The 
P-Day committee consists of se- 
niors Mike Clark, George Hayes, 
and juniors Lauren Remmes, Ni- 
kia Murchie and Colin McSher- 
ry. 

“We were looking to bring 
in a big name to attract students 
and keep it in our price range,” 
Co-Secretary of Programming 
Gabe Gladding said. “We consid- 
ered a bunch of names. George 
Carlin, Lewis Black, Dave Chap- 
pelle, Jon Stewart, Sarah Silver- 
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man, and SNL players like Molly 
Shannon and Tracy Morgan. Our 
booking agent Alex Crothers, of 
Higher Ground, talks to all their 
agents to find out the availabil- 
ity and prices of the acts, and we 
make final decisions and see if we 
can work something out.” 

Bob Saget and Charlie Mur- 
phy were also top choices, Walker 
said. “When we make big deci- 
sions like that, our rule of thumb 
is that we need to get as much stu- 
dent input as possible,” he said, 
who had the committee and E- 
Board ask friends who they’d like 
to see come. 

“Attell cost $35,000, which 
is stretching our budget a little 
bit, but typically we would spend 
$50,000 on a musical act,” Glad- 
ding said. 

“From what I’ve seen, the 
cost for Attell is just right,” Cer- 
nosia said. “It makes me nervous 
that we’re spending down to the 
last penny, but I’m very conser- 
vative with money. However, the 
committee and E-Board have 
done a great job handling this.” 

The rest of the programming 
budget will go toward food, ac- 
tivities and games which will take 
place on the 300’s Field, weather 
permitting. 

During the course of the 
week leading up to P-Day (April 
24 through 28) there will be a 
co-ed flag sotball tournament 


Noceeecns hatha tae a 


and the championship game will 
be played on P-Day. P-Day fes- 
tivities will officially start Friday 
night with a rugby match under 
lights versus UVM, followed by 
a theme dance sponsored by the 
Ski and Snowboard Club in Alliot 
Hall. 

They are trying to move 
away from inflatables and have 
activities involve more people at 
once in the 300s Field, Gladding 
said. 

There will also be an assort- 
ment of food provided by five dif- 
ferent restaurants. 

“Choo Choo is a vendor that 
gets a whole bunch of restaurants 
to do food as opposed to the last 
two years when we’ve gone with 
Nectar’s or Purple Knights,” 
Walker said. The restaurants are 
yet to be finalized. 

The night will end with a 
midnight breakfast in Alliot with 
a DJ playing music. Students 
won't have to swipe their Knight- 
cards. 

New orientation leaders will 
run through the dorms and town- 
house areas to get students out 
of their houses, especially when 
Attell is about to go on, Walker 
said. 

There will be a show in Ross 
Sports Center from about 6:30 
to 11:30 p.m. featuring Domestic 
Blend, Japhy Ryder and Spiritual 


Rez before an opening See ai 
* <5 


300s Field 
activities | 


> Toilet racers 

> Lasertag — 

& Dunk tank 

> Euro bungee rock wall 

» Bungee challenge 

& Sumo wrestling 

Gladiator jousting 

® Human foosball 

> Tug of war with mud pit 
* & Music by WWPV 


» Food from five restaurants 
(TBA) 


> Big screen shening NFL 
draft — 


Night activities 


» Domestic Blend, Japhy 
Ryder and Spiritual Rez each 
perform, followed by an open- 
ing comedian and Dave Attell 


Midnight breakfast in Alliot 
with DJ 


warms up the crowd. Then Attell 
will go on, Cernosia said. 

“I think Dave O’Connor was 
the first to suggest Dave Attell, 
and to be honest I shot it down 
at first,’ Walker said. “But since 
then, I’ve seen some of his epi- 
sodes and I think he’s hilarious.” 

Walker said he is somewhat 
disappointed by not having a 


spring concert, separate from P- 
Day, but is confident Attell and 
the three bands will make up for 
it. “The hope is to get as many 
people to come as possible,” he 
said. “No P-Day has had a ma- 
jor comedian like we're bringing 
in. We will be able to appeal to 
all students no matter what their 
preferences are. I think we’re hit- 
ting on just about everything.” 

Cernosia said she has seen 
Attell’s Web site, but no episodes 
of “Insomniac.” “I’m hesitant 
about comedy,” she said. “The 
content is always suspect unless 
you're dealing with Cosby or 
Seinfeld.” 

Attell, 41, got into stand-up 
in the late 1980s. In 2001, he cre- 
ated and began hosting “Insomni- 
ac with Dave Attell” on Comedy 
Central, a late-night hit series, 
described on his Web site as a 
“travelogue show in which Attell 
goes from city to city looking for 
late-night fun.” Attell was named 
one of the “25 Funniest People 
in America” by Entertainment 
Weekly Magazine. 

“This is one of the last days 
to get out and have fun with your 
friends before finals,’ Gladding 
said. “It’s the 50th anniversary of 
P-Day and it’s going to be the best 
ever.” 
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DIVERSITY: School examines its demographics 


Continued from Page 1 


properly prepared for the increas- 
ingly diverse world outside the 
academic Quad. 

Mike Samara, dean of stu- 
dents and vice president of Stu- 
dent Affairs, has been dealing 
with the issue of campus diversity 
for over two decades. Samara said 
the biggest difficulty in trying to 
get ALANA students to attend St. 
Michael’s, and help current stu- 
dents feel at home, is the lack of 
ALANA faculty and staff. 

“In my mind, getting more 
faculty and staff of color is a huge 
piece of why students would come 
here,” Samara said. “Not only for 
the comfort and association, but 
the sense of family.” 

While there are still only a 
few ALANA students and faculty 
on campus, Samara said St. Mi- 
chael’s was recently commended 
for its long-term plan to deal with 
several major issues facing the 
school, including diversity. 

“My sense is the efforts 


coming out of (Director of Mul- 
ticultural Student Affairs Moise 
St. Louis’) office, coming out of 
several offices on campus, clubs, 
organizations and educational 
efforts have been legitimate,” 
Samara said. “Many things we’re 
doing are going in a good direc- 
tion. On the other hand, it does 
feel like an uphill battle.” 

Jerry Flanagan knows just 
how big a battle it is. Flanagan, 
vice president for enrollment 
and marketing, said the number 
of ALANA students on campus 
has increased, but the change has 
been slow. 

The school does not keep re- 
cords of the number of different 
religions represented on campus 
or the number of gay and lesbian 
students and faculty, Flanagan 
said. 

“T think our place in the union 
probably doesn’t force us to see or 
deal with the issue of diversity 
very often because we’re pretty 
homogeneous,” Flanagan said, 
noting Vermont is the second- 


whitest state in the nation, behind 
Maine. “Sometimes people think 
it’s a soft issue, that we want di- 
versity for the sake of diversity, 
but at the same time, we’ve real- 
ized that the students we graduate 
will be going out into communi- 
ties that are very different than 
the homogeneous environment 
they grew up in Vermont.” 

Flanagan said Admission 
coordinators begin working 
with ALANA students in their 
first year of high school in areas 
around the Northeast. 

“We need to put the concept 
of a St. Michael’s experience in 
their mind as early as_ possible,” 
he said, “and work with those 
students to encourage them to 
prepare themselves academically, 
socially and emotionally for the 
possibility of coming to St. Mi- 
chael’s. Then, to make it happen, 
we need to make sure to provide 
the necessary financial aid for the 
students so they can choose us.” 

St. Michael’s cannot afford 
to bring many more ALANA 


students to college, though, said 
sociology and anthropology pro- 
fessor Vincent Bolduc. 

“We send recruiters to Bos- 
ton and New York and we have 
a special relationship with some 
schools that can feed students to 
St. Michael’s, but it’s not enough,” 
Bolduc said. “Middlebury not only 
has a much larger international 
program because they bought it 
with a lot of student money and 
a lot of faculty money. They’ve 
built a great infrastructure that 
gives them a pretty steady flow 
of students that we haven’t been 
able to do.” 

Bolduc said another major 
reason St. Michael’s is attract- 
ing so few ALANA students and 
faculty is that relatively few are 
going to college, especially black 
men. Racism and poverty are 
causing minorities to fail in all 
levels of education, starting with 
preschool, he said. 

That reasoning is to be “non- 
esense, St. Louis said. 

“There are a lot of extremely 


qualified Ph.D.s, not just African- 
American, but other people of 
color,” he said. “This is an early 
1990s argument. If we want to 
hire faculty of color, we have to 
make sure we advertise that be- 
cause we're all the way in Ver- 
mont. This idea that there are few 
faculty of color out there, that’s 
nonsense.” 

Calling a diverse faculty 
“an amazingly important part” 
of attracting ALANA students, 
St. Louis said department chairs 
should commit to diversifying 
their departments. 

Regardless of how it happens, 
the school needs more people of 
color,Junior Michael Hill said. 

“T am in the minority,” he 
said. “I am an African-American 
and I am a male. There’s not too 
many of us on campus, and it’s 
sad that I’ve gotten used to that 
fact.” 





NUMBERS: Work-study students can access ID info 


Continued from Page 1 


It may be easier than you think to steal 
someone’s identity. For some students, it 


could be as ‘simple as going to their work-’~ 


note 


Study job. “ Work-study students’ have ac- 
cess to a wealth of information, including 
home addresses, student ID numbers and 
Social Security numbers. 

Identity theft occurs when someone 
uses another person’s personal information 
for fraudulent purposes. 

“You could use a Social Security num- 
ber for applying for credit cards, opening a 
bank account, a number of different things 
like that,” said Paula Kelley, who works for 
the Vermont Attorney General’s Consumer 
Assistance Program. 

Students’ having access to Social Se- 
curity numbers could be a problem, but it 
is not uncommon, Kelley said. 

The database contains names of for- 
mer students and employees. 

One source who did not want to be 
identified by name said he had never at- 
tended St. Michael’s and could not explain 
why his Social Security number appeared 
in the library database. 


Stay in town for the summer. Put the off season to good use by knocking off a few 
credits with UVM Summer University. Summer U is the ideal way to catch up or get ahead 
with over 400 courses in areas that fit general major requirements, as well as special interests 
and electives. The summer experience at UVM also includes opportunities for financial aid, 
housing and finding a job—learn more at uvm.edu/summer. 


Mark McAteer, associate director for 
access and systems for the library, said 
work-study students in the library do not 
have access to student’s Social Security 


‘numbers. ~~ : 
' This conflicting information led The 


Defender to investigate by attempting to 
contact four people whose names, phone 
numbers, and Social Security numbers 
were accessed by a work-study student and 
provided to The Defender. 

The information was provided by Ex- 
ecutive Editor Matt Ryan, a library work- 
study student, through an isolated breach 
in a confidentiality agreement. Ryan said 
he released the information only to dis- 
prove McAteer’s claim. 

McAteer could not be reached for fur- 
ther comment. 

Social Security numbers in the li- 
brary database will be removed as a result 
of reporting done by The Defender, Chief. 
Information Officer Bill Anderson said. 
Every person in the library database with 
an accessible Social Security number will 
be informed of the breach in confidential- 
ity, he said. 

Caleb Baker was as an IT work-study 


student for two years before quitting last 
semester. When he worked for the IT de- 
partment, Baker said he had access to stu- 
dent and faculty ID numbers. At that time, 


‘ID numbers served as the password to log 


in to the network and e-mail accounts. It 
would have been easy to access student or 
professor accounts on the network, Baker 
said. 

Earlier this semester, students and 
faculty changed their passwords from the 
school-issued ID numbers. Passwords can 
no longer be accessed by work-study stu- 
dents, said Billie Miles, director of Infor- 
mation Technology. 

Work-study students can access stu- 
dent ID numbers from locations across 
campus, including: the library, IT Depart- 
ment, Knight Card Office and Admission 
Office. These numbers are still used for 
various purposes such as voting in student 
elections, accessing eCollege and ordering 
pizza or other deliveries. 

When a student uses his or her ID 
number to make a purchase, the business 
or delivery person is supposed to check the 
student’s ID card, said Liz Jackson, manag- 
er of card services. She said in the past five 


uvm.edu/summer or call 1.800.639.3210 


years, she knows of one instance in which 
a student reported fraudulent charges. “It 
ended up being the student’s roommate 
who ordered the food,” Jackson said. 

In some circumstances students are 
not asked to provide their ID card when 
making a purchase. 

“Just the other day I ordered a pizza 
from Junior’s,” Baker said. “They just told 
me to write down what my number was and 
charged it to my account. If I wrote down 
someone else’s number, they would have 
charged it to their account. They never saw 
my card. I’d say more often than not, they 
don’t ask to see your card.” 

The school has policies in place to pre- 
vent students from being charged for prod- 
ucts they did not order, Jackson said. 

“Tf the driver did deliver to somebody 
and did not get a signature or see an ID, 
that business would have to give the money 
back,” she said. 


Just a few Summer U offerings, go 

to the Summer U website for more: 
Writer's Workshop - ENGS 120, 3 credits 

Business Savvy - BSAD 195/SPCH 95, 6 credits 
Principles of Biology 1 & 2, BIOLO01&2, 4 credits each 
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Editorial PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Softball plays hardball 


Let freedom be printed 


bout half ofus students remember two years ago when 

the Blaster worm crippled our campus network. As a 

first-year student, not having Internet for the first few 
“weeks of the semester seemed like some deliberate and cruel 
Student Life strategy designed to force us to bond. 

Freedom of the press, like the Internet and most other 
things, is hard to appreciate until it’s taken away. Lately the 
administration has expressed dissatisfaction with our paper’s 
content concerning not its accuracy but its subject matter. 

Our job isn’t to be an extension of the administration’s 
public relation’s policy, which isn’t to say we’re deliberately 
antagonistic of the administration. In the real world (at least 
in the real U.S.) the government allows free press, and here 
at St. Mike’s we expect no less if the school is serious about 
preparing us for the real world. 

It’s our responsibility to report events that occur on cam- 
pus regardless of how they reflect the school’s image. If the Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
event is accurately reported, then any problem anyone might Sophomore Katy Newland (No. 19), dashes to first base while Lindsey Yeomans (No. 8) of Southern 
have with the story lies with the event, not its coverage. Don’t New Hampshire University catches the ball to throw her out during an NE-10 double header on April 
shoot the messenger, unless he gets his facts wrong. Just don’t vio) ne igs leet Re ee eee eae eee ones cone aoe 
blindly shoot to kill. 

We're not trying to appeal to the prospective student’s ; 
father who wants to lock his daughter away in the “virgin h di 
vault” (Lyon’s Hall) or the prohibitionist who thinks al- Let fer, S 1) t e€ E l tor 


cohol is the root of all evil. We're just trying to report 





life on campus as we see it. Sometimes it’s good, some- . I have followed the Red Sox for years, and I 
times it’s awful, sometimes it’s silly or shocking or un- | Sports column strikes out would agree that there is nothing worse than ob- 
bearably boring, but barring some factual error, it’s true. noxious fans, but that doesn’t refute the fact that 


they’re fans. So I say as long as Izzy Alcantra isn’t 
jump kicking you to the face, you can go on wear- 
ing your pink hats, letting Jeter know that he sucks 
A-Rod, stumping people with your trivia (after all, 


After reading Andrea Lissor’s latest column in 
— Matt Ryan The Defender, I couldn’t help but express how point- 
executive editor less and unnecessary her article was. With emo- 


tions running high now that the Red Sox season has — don't : ting the Afi : ; 
started it’s never any surprise that sport editors are ont you enjoy getting ‘the AlaG iae ee 


e : chomping at the bit to express their devotion to the °V'Y game?) and believing that baad! eee will be 
P-Day on trial bint Sox, ne Sears is esata ot another chance for, the Sosdaiaim auoues er 
“Anyone is entitled to support his or her favorite Martha Salois » ee 
hen you think of P-Day, what comes to mind? sports team as he * she pleases. In my honest opin- Class of 2007 
Friends, activities or drinking? Most likely drink- ion, true fans don’t waste their breath complaining msalois@smcvt.edu 
ing, and Dean of Students Mike Samara wants the about non-fans because they have better things to do 
focus to move away from alcohol abuse. More specifically, with their time. 
planned abuse, where students wake up and begin drinking 
as the sun is rising. 





“T was ready to get rid of P-Day after last year,” Samara 
said at the April 4 S.A. meeting, “P-Day’s outcome (last year) 
was the worst, in my opinion. It had no socially redeeming 
value.” 

This is something students might not realize. The ad- 
ministration seriously considered discontinuing P-Day af- 
ter last year’s START team fiasco when 101 citations were 
handed out. Now, the administration is determined to make 
a new start, which is why this year’s theme is, “So Fresh, So 
Clean.” 

Can you imagine a spring without P-Day? For what other 
occasion could you and friends create personalized T-shirts 
or run around playing like a kid? Obviously, people will drink 
on this day, and there isn’t anything anyone can do to stop it. 
But this year we should watch out for ourselves and our fellow 
students if we want to keep this tradition. 

If you’re smart enough to go to St. Michael’s, you’re smart 
enough to know it’s not worth driving drunk, not even the one 
mile to North Campus. Bus hours will be extended on P-Day. 
Take advantage of this — Jim would love to see you. 

New P-Day requirements include registering guests if menor 
you plan on having a friend visit. Outdoor drinking will not 
be tolerated, and students are advised to carry their Knight- DEFENDER STATEMENT 
cards everywhere in case they are stopped by security or the 


police and asked to identify as St. Michael’s students. As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to 
We have been given this chance to redeem ourselves. Be accurately, professionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students and the community. 
responsible and remember, moderation is key. Let’s not abuse The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors make all content decisions. We believe in 
our privilege and lose an amazing college tradition. the freedom of expression. We encourage our readers to express their views at any time. 
The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles that we have printed in the paper and 
— Sara Randolph issues on campus. The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited only for gram- 
executive editor mar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 








Letters to the editor 


| 7s ; q » ; on wd - 
bain? yeitig : | Visit the Je en er online. 
What's your view? Send a letter of 500 words or less to the | waist ° ‘ oe : e iil 


: 
| editoron any subject related to St. Michael’s College by e-mail at yf eww. 8 ¢ ols! 
. defender@smcvt.edu. Hope to hear from you soon. : ; htty Hiwww.amcy t.ed sg defender/ 
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Campus — 
SPEAKS 
What would you name 
your first-born child? 


The year after 





“Ugly, because people would 
be like ‘Wow, his parents must 
hate him’ and it’d be true.” 


Kevin Anglin, Class of 08 


“Linda because __ it 
‘pretty’ in Spanish.” 


Caitlin McHugh, Class of ’07 


alive.” 


Johnny Holdsworth, Class of ’06 


Marisa Mulligan, Class of 09 





“Tex Il.” 


Johnathan Francis, Class of 08 


“| don’t plan on having children, 
ever.” - 


Kaelyn Modrak, Class of ’08 


“Marguerite. It’s ‘daisy’ in 
French. | like daisies because 
they’re happy flowers.” 


Ida Jenkins, Class of 06 


“Orville, not like Redenbacher, | 
like Orville and = Wilbur 
Wright.” 


Mike Fahey-Ricciardi , Class of 08 


“Edward because it’s my 
grandfather’s name and | 
want to keep the tradition 


“Beatrice, because | want her 
to get made fun of at school.” 








Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Ashley George, coordinator of service-learning (AmeriCorps) and 2005 graduate of St. Michael’s, works at her 


desk in Klein Hall. 


What St. Michael's students do after graduation 


By Carl Lawrence 
Staff Writer 


As the school year draws to a close, seniors 
are looking ahead to the next chapter of their lives. 
They take the lessons learned during their time at 
St. Michael’s and apply them to the world outside of 
the townhouses. 

Many St. Michael’s students are not from the 
Vermont area, career development counselor Donna 
Atwater gid. one ar anos tH 10? 

. , “We expect them fo go to other places,” Atwater 
said. “However, some students who are not from 
here, like it and decide to stay.” 

Seniors have a little more than a month to plan 
what theyll do after graduation. The majority of 
students decide to start full-time positions after 
graduation, while others look at other options, such 
as graduate school, part-time employment and vol- 
unteer service programs. 

“A liberal arts education prepares students to 
work in so many areas,” Atwater said. 

Senior Kathryn Gundling said she hopes to at- 
tend graduate school at Sacred Heart University in 
Fairfield, Conn. Gundling is a biology major who 
wants a doctorate in physical therapy. 

“Tt’s a small school very similar to St. Mi- 
chael’s,” Gundling said.,‘‘and I found a program that 
is a good fit for me.” 

Finding a graduate school was difficult. 

“T wanted a smaller school and most of the big- 
ger universities had physical therapy programs and 
I didn’t want that,” she said. “I was told that because 
we went to a small school for undergraduate it would 
be highly recommended to go to a small school for 
graduate also.” 

“T am hoping to get an apartment and job in 
Burlington,” senior Dustin Bruley said. “I don’t 
have a job guaranteed to me yet, but I have some 
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ideas. I am a political science major, so I would like 
to be able to use that rather than getting a regular run 
of the meal job.” 

Today’s employers are looking for students with 
qualities, such as communication skills, integrity 
and the ability to work well with others, Atwater 
said. 

“There are great resources on campus to use,” 
Atwater said. “If you don’t know what you want to 
do, don’t be afraid to meet with us.” 


‘Tara's Tempting Treats’ 


By Tara Murphy at 400 degrees. 
200s Townhouses How Seniors 7. Remove cookie sheet from 
Survive oven and wait for mixture to stop 


Ingredients: 
- | sleeve of Saltines. 
- | cup butter / margarine. 


A guide to cooking for yourself 


bubbling. (Be careful, it’s still 
hot.) 
8. Spread chocolate chips on top. 





- | cup of sugar. 


9. Wait until chocolate melts and 





- | package of chocolate chips. 
- Nuts (as much as you want, if 
you want any at all). 


Instructions: 

1. Place butter in a sauce pan on 
a low heat. 

2. Once melted, mix in sugar. 


3. Boil mixture. Once boiling, 
whisk for three minutes, until a 
taffy-like liquid forms. 

4. Break Saltines into smaller 
pieces and spread onto a 10 x 15- 
inch cookie sheet lined with foil. 
5. Drizzle liquid over crackers. 

6. Bake crackers for five minutes 


spread nuts on top (if you want 
them.) ; 
10. Let cool and enjoy. 


If you have a quick, easy recipe 
you'd like to share with campus, 
please e-mail mlangenmayr@ 
smevt.edu. 
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Joanne Trottier 


More than just the voice in your inbox 


By Michael Langenmayr & Mi- 
chael DeGrandpre 

Features & 

Photo / Online Editors 


Michael Langenmayr: How 
long have you worked at St. 
Michael’s? 

Joanne Trottier: I think ’m in my 
ninth year. Maybe eighth. 


ML: What do you do here? 

JT: I work in the Information 
Technology department and 
currently manage user services, 
and I do the communication for 
Information Technology: voice, 
e-mail, brochures and pamphlets. 
I also do all of the technology 
procurement If people need 
software or hardware they come 
to my office. 


ML: Where did you go to 
school? 

JT: I actually got my master’s 
from St. Michael’s in computer 
education. I was the first person 
to do that program in...1986? 


ML: What did you do before 
you came to St. Michael’s? 

I started my career as a math 
teacher at Essex high school. 
And .I worked as a computer 
coordinator for Chittenden East 
School District. 


ML: What brought you here? 
JT: They had an opening in 
academic technology at the 








time and that brought me in the 
door. I had my own consulting 
business and was looking at either 
expanding my own business or 
moving into what I considered 
an ideal job, and St. Mike’s was 
a very attractive job opportunity 
at that point, so I made the move 
over. 


ML: How long did you run your 
own business? 

JT: Just over a year. That was for 
K-12 schools. 


ML: After a hard day of work 
for IT, what do you like to do? 
JT: I play volleyball. 


Michael DeGrandpre: Do you 
go to Racquet’s Edge? 

JT: Yes, I’m in the IBM lead with 
my husband. I also play up in St. 
Alban’s in-between leagues. My 
husband is teaching my how to 
play gold. I’m a work in progress 
on that. I like to read murder 
mysteries. And I just discovered 
Sudoku. over Christmas. So 
Pll watch TV and do my math 
games. 


ML: You have one daughter 
who goes to school here. Do you 
have any other children? 

JT: I have two daughters. My 
other daughter is 17. She’s a junior 
in high school. She probably 
won't be coming here because she 
wants to study architecture. She’ll 
probably head out west. 





Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 


Junior Mallory Breiner dances in the hip hop class. 





Mikes’ People 


Shining the spotlight on 
St. Michael’s unsung heroes 


MD: What’s your favorite TV 
show? 
JT: It’s probably still “CSI.” 


MD: Do you have a favorite 
one? Miami? Las Vegas? 

JT: The original. I don’t like the 
others, actually. 


MD: If you’re a die-hard fan 
like I am, I’ve found that on 
Spike TV... 

JT: You can watch it twice a 
night? Yeah. I like the home and 
garden station too, or anything 
about home improvements, I like 
to do as much as I can (laughs). 


MD: When you send out mass 
messages to the campus, do you 
write down what you’re going 
to say? Do you have to do it 
more than one time or are you 
pretty good at just doing it the 
first time? 

JT: I do write. I script what I say, 
which is why it’s so perfect and 
calm. People think that [’m a 
computer. When I do the voice, 


I usually have to delete two or. 


three before I’m happy with what 
I’ve got. 
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Joanne Trottier has worked at St. Michael’s for nearly a decade. 


MD: Do you listen to them 
before you send them out? 

JT: Yeah, yeah. I have the playback 
function on my phone so before 
I send anything I playback and 
sometimes I’ll be in the middle 
and Ill really mess up, so I just 
delete and I start over two or 
three times and that’s working 
off a script. Any of the e-mail 
messages that I send out, I usually 
use those to frame the voicemail, 
but any of the stuff that’s not in 
the moment I usually review with 
other IT staff. 


MD: How bad does the situation 
have to be before you send 
out a mass e-mail or a mass 
voicemail? 

JT: The e-mail is used for 
information. You know service 
interruptions. Usually if it’s 


_something really bad then I can’t. 


send an e-mail out. We haven’t 


really had that problem this year, | 


but the voicemail is just if it’s 


Hip hop class gets into 


By Mark Gould 
Staff Writer 


Ciara’s “One, Two - Step” 
blasts through a tiny boom box, 
filling an exercise room with a 
diva atmosphere. Seventeen girls 
fill the room, light sweat dripping 
from their brows and smiles on 
their faces as they dance with at- 
titude. They glide smoothly, with 
a playful swagger and a confident 
gaze. 

Welcome to the hip hop class, 
new to St. Michael’s this semester. 
The class is a part of the intramu- 
ral and recreational sports depart- 
ment. It teaches dance technique 
and routine all with a hip hop at- 
titude that has sparked interest 
among many female students. 

Instructor Phyllis DeLar- 
ichelier said the program has been 
well received. DeLarichelier has 
taught hip-hop classes for six 
years and is the dance coach at 
Champlain College. She has cho- 
reographed and danced profes- 
sionally since 1999. 

1 OA. disciplined dancer in ballet, 
tap and jazz, DeLarichelier said 
she took to hip hop after combin- 
ing her knowledge of regimented 
dance with break dancing, a hob- 
by she developed as a kid. 

“Hip hop is an amazing 
workout,” DeLarichelier said, “I 
started by combining what’s hot 
right now with girls staying fit.” 


The class begins with a series 
of basic bodyweight exercises and 
then moves into dance routines. 

There is a focus on core ab- 
dominal work, sophomore Amy 
Kingston said. 

“T think people are using it 
more as a supplement to their 
workout,” Kingston said. 

In just eight weeks, the girls 
in the hip hop class have learned 
two full dance routines which 
borrow moves from the likes 
of Usher and Michael Jackson; 
among others. 

A different aerobic class is 
offered on campus each night. 
Kickboxing, pilates, yoga, step 
for fun, and pilates strength are 
offered Monday through Thurs- 
day. 

According to Marcel 
Choquette, director of Intramural 
and Recreational Sports, atten- 
dance in the aerobic classes has 
grown. 

“Last semester, six courses 
were offered, with 136 students 
participating. I think that num- 
ber is closer to 150 this semester,” 
Choquette said. 

There have been about 25 
students attending each hip hop 
class, he added. 

Some students do several of 
these classes. 

Kingston said she has done 


step for fun, pilates, kickboxing, .___. 
‘Jazzercise, and now, hip hop, 


system-wide and I want to make 
sure that everybody gets the 
message and not just have to be 
checking their e-mail. It’s a way 
of reaching the entire campus 
quickly in an emergency. I never 
use voicemail unless we’re in a 
tight spot in regards to, you know, 
say the power goes out or e-mail 
is down completely or a critical 
server or a network component. 
If it’s not that, then Pll send the 
information out via e-mail. Also, 
we have an IT status line — 2345 
or 3456 or something — that I use 
that people can check with. So I'll 
use that if it’s not an emergency. 


If just one server’s a little flaky, » 


then [ll leave a message on the 
status line than leaving a message 
on the voicemail. If you call the 
help desk, it'll bump you into the 
status line so you can check to see 


aa paves) 
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the groove 


“T like how we learn a full 
dance to songs we know,” Kings- 


ton said. “I like it a lot better than — 


Jazzercise. This is more fun.” 
Junior Mallory Breiner said 


the hip hop class is a good alter- 
‘native to exercise. 


“Tt’s a fun way to get out of 
the monotony of the gym and do 
something different and fun,” 
Breiner said. 

DeLarichelier said the class 
is about more than dancing. 

“My goal is to have students 
find another way to stay healthy, 
which is tough in college,” she 
said. “I want to introduce them 
to dance, and allow themselves to 
feel good about themselves.” 

St. Michael’s contracts in- 


structors from Twin Oaks, a pri-~ 


vate fitness organization that also 
works with Champlain College. 

“Classes are offered from 6 
to 8 p.m.” Choquette said. “We 
feel this time slot fits into college 
kids’ schedules best.” 

The one thing Kingston said 
wants is more sessions for the 
class. 

“TI wish it was more than one 
day a week,” Kingston said. 

The course costs $25 and 
meets Mondays from 6 to 7 p.m. 
in the dance room in the Tarrant 
Recreation Center. 


ee 
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Students cut their curls for Locks of Love 


Charity hair goes to children with long-term medical hair loss 


By Bill O’Connor 
Staff Writer 


While much of the student body was 
outside enjoying the warm afternoon sun 
on March 31, junior Mallory Sawyer was 
sitting in Eddie’s witha bemused look on 
her face. Sawyer was about fo have 10 
inches cut from her long, blond tresses to 
be donated to Locks of Love, a nonprofit 
organization that supplies wigs to children 
suffering long-term hair loss. 

Sawyer and a handful of other volun- 
teers all took part in a “hair drive” orga- 
nized by first-year Jeanne Nauheimer. All 
of the hair collected from the drive is tied 
into ponytails or braids, put into plastic 
zip-bags and shipped to Locks of Love’s 
headquarters in Lake Worth, Fla. The hair 
will then be used to make vacuum-fitted 
wigs of real human hair for children suffer- 
ing from alopecia areata, a condition that 
has no known cause or cure. The children 
who receive these wigs would not be able 
to afford them if they had to pay for them 
out of pocket, Nauheimer said. 

Nauheimer became involved with 
Locks of Love during her sophomore year 
of high school when a friend organized a 
similar event, she said. ; 

“T really liked the feeling of donating,” 
she said. “My hair was getting long again 
this year and it needed a cut, so I figured 
why not donate it again.” 

Orbit Hair of South Burlington added 


extra incentive to donate by offering 50 
percent off styling for all participants, but 
it was still the worthy cause that drew in 
most volunteers. 

Sawyer decided to donate her hair be- 
cause it’s for a noble cause, but admitted 
she was a little nervous, she said. 

“T have cut my hair short like this be- 
fore, and my Mom was not happy about the 
length,” she said. “When I told her I was 
cutting it to donate, she tried to talk me out 
of it.” 





Photo by Bill O’Connor 
First-year Jeanne Nauheimer cuts junior Mallory Sawyer’s hair for Locks of Love. 


Sawyer’s boyfriend, junior Paul Cush- 
ing, looked on anxiously as his girlfriend’s 
hair fell to the floor. Unlike her mother, 
Cushing said he fully supports Sawyer’s 
decision to donate her hair. 

“It’s definitely a change,” he joked 
upon seeing the end result of Sawyer’s de- 
cision. 

Not all of the volunteers had the sup- 
port of their significant others, though. 

“My boyfriend didn’t want me to do- 
nate,” said junior Jackay Rotondo. “So I 


told him that I wasn’t going to.” 

Rotondo said her boyfriend would be 
in for a surprise the next time he saw her. 

First-year Todd Belanger also donated. 
Belanger said that he had been growing out 
his hair for about two and a half years and 
his long mane has become a trademark 
style for him. He decided to donate more 
or less on the spot when he heard about the 
hair drive, he said. 

“T just figured it was for a good cause, 
so why not,” Belanger said. He then added 
that he was going to get his hair cut soon 
any way. 

Locks of Love produces more than 
1,000 hairpieces a year and has issued its 
wigs to children in all 50 states. The com- 
pany relies on donations, more than 2,000 
a week, from hair-drives such as this one 
to reach its goal of “helping all financially 
disadvantaged children suffering from 
long-term hair loss,’ according to their 
website. 

Though the turnout for the drive was 
not quite as large as Nauheimer had hoped, 
she still considers the drive a success. 

“T knew it would be really hard to get 
people to donate,’ she said. “Donating 
your hair is different than donating time or 
money because your hair is such a big part 
of you.” 

Nauheimer plans to donate again as 
soon as her hair grows back long enough to 
cut the 10-inch minimum donation length 
required by Locks of Love. 


Undergraduate 
Summer Session 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - SUMMER 2006 


ART 


THERE ARE 


SO MANY REASONS TO 


Drawing | (AR 205) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:30 a.m., May 22 - June 9 
Studio Fee $55. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Calligraphy (AR 313) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 1:00 - 3:30 p.m., May 22 - June 9 
Studio Fee $55. LSR: Artistic Experience 


Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing 


Online Courses 


| Journalism and Mass Communication Practicum (JO 413A) - 3cr. 
_ (Mandatory Informational meeting, A 


| Journalism and Mass Communication Practicum (JO 4138) - 3cr. 
(Mandatory Informational meeting, April 25, 12:00 p.m.) m June 19 


FRENCH 


ril 25, 12:00 p.m.) = May 22 


Elementary Statistics 

(MA 102) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:30 p.m. 
May 22 - June 26 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 
(Non Lab Science) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Philosophy of Society 


TAKE A SUMMER COURSE 
AT SAINT MICHAEL'S 


your studies ee, 


m= Enjoy smaller 
class sizes | 


= Experience summer 


in Vermont 


SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 


(AR 327) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00 - 10:00 p.m., May 23 - June 22 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


BIOLOGY 


Human Biology in Health and 
Disease (BI 108A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., May 22 - June 16 

Lab Fee $70. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


Field Biology: Ecological Concepts 
and Field Techniques (BI 110A) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m., May 23 - June 9 

Lab Fee $70. LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


Ichthyology (BI 331) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:45 a.m. - 4:00 p.m., May 22 - June 16 


BUSINESS 


Management Information 
Systems (BU 111) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 4:00 - 7:45 p.m., May 23 - June 22 


Financial Accounting (BU 141) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m., May 22 - June 16 


Managerial Accounting (BU 143) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
8:00 - 10:30 a.m., June 19 - July 13 


Business Statistics (BU 207) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 4:00 - 6:30 p.m. 
May 22 - June 23 


Financial Policies of Corporations 
(BU 315) - 4cr. 

Monday - Thursday, 9:30 a.m. - 12:35 p.m. 

May 22 - June 15 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to Computers 

(CS 101) - 4cr, 

Monday - Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

Lab: 1:30 p.m., May 22 - June 9 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences (Non Lab Science) 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Macroeconomics 
(EC 101) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 10:30.a.m. - 12:15 p.m., May 22 - June 16 
LSR: Social Science/Oxganizational Studies 


Principles of Microeconomics 


(EC 103) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:30 - 10:15 a.m., May 22 - June 16 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 


ENGLISH 


Special Topics in Film: Film and 
History (EN 403) - 4cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:50 - 10:00 p,m., May 23 - June 29 
LSR: Literary Studies 


(PH 205) - 3cr. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

8:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m., May 23 - June 8 
LSR: Philosophy 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Introduction to Politics 

(PO 101) - 3cr. 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:10 p.m., May 22 - June 16 

LSR: Social Sciences/Organizational Studies 


Introduction to French 
(FR 101) - 5cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:30 - 11:50 a.m., May 22 - June 16 


Intermediate French (FR 102) - 5cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:30 - 11:50 a.m., June 19 - July 14 


GENDER STUDIES 


Introduction to Gender/ 
Women’s Studies (GS 101) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 1:15 p.m. 
June 19 - July 7 


HUMANITIES 


Ancient and Medieval 
Civilization (HU 101) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m., May 22 - June 9 
LSR: Historical Studies, Literary Studies, 

or Culture and Civilization 


JOURNALISM 


Writing for Media (JO 205A) - 4cr. 
Monday - Thursday, 12:30 - 3:00 p.m. 
May 22 - June 22 


MATHEMATICS 


Finite Math (MA 101) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:45 a.m., July 3 - July 21 
LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 

(Non Lab Science) 


Introduction to American 
National Politics (PO 120) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m., 
July 3 - July 26 

LSR: Social Sciences/Organizational Studies 
American Foreign Policy 

(PO 203) - 3cr. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m. 
May 22 - June 14 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Abnormal Psycholoy 

(PS 256) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. 

May 22 - June 5 

LSR: Sacial Sctences/Organizational Studies 


Classes are held on campus 
unless otherwise noted. 


For the most current information and registration/housing forms: 
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Phone: 802.654.2571 = www.smcvt.edu/summer sa E-mail: summer@smcvt.edu 
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Combining crafts and charities 


First ever ‘beCAUSE Craft Show’ is held at the Essex Junction Recreation Center 


By Sebastian Contratti 
Staff Writer 


A charity craft show was held in the 
Essex Junction Recreation Center April 1. 
The first-time event, aptly entitled the “be- 
CAUSE Craft Show,” was single-handedly 
created and organized by PJ Neverett, an 
eight-year resident of Essex Junction. Never- 
ett, a speech pathologist at Milton Elementary 
School, initially conceived beCAUSE during 
the 2005 holiday season. 

“That’s where it came from — I mean, 
everybody’s looking for money around the 
holidays — I didn’t have it,’ Neverett said. 
“And I just never feel like I have as much as 
I want to give. So this was a way of saying, 
“You know what? Let’s figure out a better 
way to raise a lot of money for some good 
causes.” 

In planning beCAUSE, Neverett extend- 
ed an open invitation to local artists and char- 
ities. Ultimately, a total of 18 different chari- 
ties was represented. Unlike most craft fairs; 
beCAUSE didn’t demand a vendor charge 
from the participating artists. 

“Instead of a vendor charge, 
everybody is donating 50 to 100 
percent of their profits to their 
charity of choice,’ Neverett 
said. 

The chosen charities are 
based both locally and inter- 
nationally. Local charities in- 
cluded the Heavenly 
Pantry Food Shelf and 
the St. Albans’ Hu- 
mane Society. Another 
charity was created to 
help fund one family’s 
search for its missing 
daughter. Among the 
other local charities, 
there was a lemonade 
stand, which donated 
its proceeds to cancer 
research. 

“We also have in- 
ternational things,” 
Neverett said. “I’m selling beaded jewelry from Uganda. 
They’re all made out of paper. This woman is selling pot- 
tery and jewelry. from Senegal.” 

Neverett described charities that supported cleft-pal- 
ette repair for children in third-world countries. A cleft 
palette is a birth abnormality, which prevents a child’s 
mouth from sealing properly. 

“For an infant, it’s really life-threatening because they 
can’t eat,” Neverett said. “In a lot of third-world countries, 
these kids are socially shunned because it’s so hard to keep 
them healthy. They can’t afford the surgery. There’s two 
programs that I know of, one is Smile Train, one is Opera- 
tion Smile. They send teams of people out to third-world 
countries, looking for the best candidates for the surgery.” 

For Fairfax resident Jessica Lake, a craft show is rela- 
tively novel. Lake, a medical billing assistant, acquired 
the jewelry-making hobby about a month ago, when she 
decided she could use a second income. 

“IT make everything,” Lake declared. “I do mostly 
Czechoslovakian crystal beads for bracelets, necklaces, 
earrings, and I also do some wire wrapping. I knew I was 
in the show, so I worked pretty hard to have just enough 
to get started.” 

Lake is an apprentice of local jewelry guru, Sherry 
Dubuque. Dubuque, a Milton resident, participated in the 
beCAUSE Craft Show. Dubuque works for Howard Com- 
munity Services in Burlington, but also manages her own 
online business, “Bold Jewelry.” 

“I’ve been doing this for eight years,” Dubuque said. 
“T also sell on eBay, so I work 365 days.” 

Dubuque realizes her crafts, as charmingly creative as 
they might be, are merely “monopoly money.” She said it 
requires a certain level of marketing knowledge to be 








able to consistently convert the product into 
profit. 

“With jewelry, you have to supply, to make 
more,” Dubuque said. “So I say, you make jewelry 
to buy jewelry, to make jewelry to buy jewelry ... 
There’s not much profit in it. Yet, I still find it fun and 
worthwhile.” 

Dubuque’s proceeds from the event, combined 
with Lake’s, will go to the St. Albans’ Humane Society. 
Dubuque was an animal control officer in Milton for seven 
years, and is an avid animal enthusiast. : 

“T know how hard the St. Albans’ Humane Society 
works,” Dubuque said. “They collect unwanted cats and 
dogs from about 14 different towns. They do way more 
than the one here, in Burlington. I’m very supportive, be- 
cause I know they need the money.” 

Neverett’s first-year beCAUSE Craft Show proceeded 
as planned. Neverett conceptualized the idea during the 
holiday season, and in only four months, beCAUSE be- 
came a reality. 

“I’m very happy with the turnout,” Neverett said. “It’s 
been slow and steady, you know? And the vendors seem 
to be happy, which is the most important thing to me. The 
vendors are handling everything — I’m not checking any- 
body’s money, it’s all by honesty. They’re representing 
causes that are important to them.” 

By Tuesday afternoon, three days later, Neverett esti- 
mated the donation total to be around $2,000. Of that total, 
$625 went to three families in Peru, $325 to Bead For Life, 
$244 to Share Pregnancy and Infant Loss Support, $100 to 





Photos by Sebastian Contratti 


The first ever beCAUSE Craft Show, organized by PJ Neverett, was held at the Essex Junction Recreation Center, April 1. The event had 
craft tables set up and each vendor chose which charity his or her earnings went to. 








the Spinal Muscular Atrophy Foundation, and $30 each to 
Smile Train, Suicide Awareness and the Girl Scouts. Also, 
$182 and 50 pounds of food went to Heavenly Pantry Food 
Shelf in Essex Junction. tans 

Due to beCAUSE’s overwhelming first-year success, — 
Neverett said she wants to repeat the craft show on an an- — 
nual basis. 

“I’m hoping that in the future — and this isn’t a defi- 
nite, but — to work with the recreation department itself 
because they just have a lot more resources than I do. I did 
this all by myself. It could be a lot bigger. Yet, it still feels 
good to have accomplished this much.” 

The beCAUSE Craft Show was an unequivocal win- 
win situation for all involved. Local artists, as well as lo- 
cal and global causes were supported. In ensuing years, 
Neverett’s passionate dedication to altruism will make 
possible future beCAUSE successes. 

“This is going to be one those days where I’m totally 
exhausted, but still can’t sleep because I’m so excited,” 
Neverett said. 
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Hunting for diversity 


Boutilier s Art Center demonstrates Ukrainian egg decorating 





started April 1, and will be held every Saturday from noon to 3 p.m. until April 15. 


By Ayla Klauzenberg 
Staff Writer 


Boutilier’s Art Center demonstrated the art of Ukrai- 
nian egg decorating April 1, from noon to 3 p.m. Spon- 
sored by the store, itself, the employees provided the pub- 
lic an opportunity to behold this activity. 

Walking into Boutilier’s from chilly, rain-soaked 
Church Street brings one into a cozy, brightly lit shop 
. filled with enough art supplies to satisfy the talents of any 
artist. There are paints and brushes, oil pastels and pencils, 
decorative postcards and ribbons, drawing paper and can- 
vases, with even a children’s easel toward the 
rear of the room. 

A smiling young woman is sitting be- 
hind a table. She is painstakingly tracing 
over the faint pencil lines drawn upon a hard 
boiled egg with thick, black beeswax that has 
been melted over the small candle that burns 
to her right..In an egg carton to the right of 
the candle lie finished eggs. Each one has 
been decorated with immensely intricate de- 
signs and then dyed with fantastically vivid 
colors. 

The employee working on the eggs is 
Kristel Rudnicki. 

“Everyone who works here takes a turn,” 
Rudnicki said, “as it takes about an hour an 


” 


egg. 
The store has held this demonstration for 
at least 15 years, and Rudnicki has partici- 
pated in the past six. Each year the showcase 
is basically the same, just with different em- 
ployees actually doing the decorating. Tradi- 
tionally the eggs are for the Easter season, 
which causes the timing for this particular . 





exhibition, but they are also given as wedding gifts, Rud- 
nicki said. 

Boutilier’s holds these demonstrations year after year, 
as they sell the supplies so the decorating can be done at 
home, and also “to get the word out, because it’s kind of 
intimidating,” Rudnicki said. “The process itself is fairly 
simple, but it looks so intricate when it’s done.” 

People have been coming to see “what the lit candle 
is about,” she said. “It depends upon the business on the 
street, and some people think it’s a class they can take, but 
being right by the door, people come in.” 

Sometimes a person might have done this type of art 
as a child, so when he or she comes in to see the demon- 





Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 
Boutilier’s Art Center has demonstrated Ukrainian egg decorating for over 15 years, according to employee Kristel Rudnicki. 
The employees this year hope to draw in more of a crowd than previous years based on more advertising. The demonstrations 














stration, he or she can buy the necessary materials. The 
store even take “special out-of-state orders for those who 
can’t find the supplies elsewhere,” Rudnicki said. 

Generally the interest is spurred by curiosity, as Rud- 
nicki said, “We’re not Ukrainian.” She described how it is 
still somewhat of an “underground” activity, but the public 
does seem to have an interest in the demonstrations. 

Hallory Mogren, employee of the Boutilier’s Art Cen- 
ter, agrees with Rudnicki about the public appreciation of 
the Ukrainian egg decorating. 

“A lot of people have called about when the demon- 
strations are,’ Mogren said, surrounded by a group of 
spectators, young and old. “A lot of people have Ukrainian 
backgrounds and come in and are ex- 
cited to see it.” 

Emilie Szakach, another employee 
of Boutilier’s, described how the dem- 
onstrations are advertised. “A lot of 
people seem like they know from past 
years,” she said. 

Boutilier’s also has an ad in The 
Burlington Free Press providing read- 
ers the dates and times of the Ukrainian 
egg demonstration, and there is a sand- 
wich board and posters outside the shop 
itself, Szakach said. 

The Boutilier’s Art Center is locat- 
ed at 98 Church Street, in Burlington. 
The final Ukrainian Egg Demonstra- 
tion of the year will be held April 15 
from noon until 3 p.m. 


Photo illustration by Michael DeGrandpre 
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Sleep-over for a cause 


striking. See, eyes play a versatile 

role in the visage. Eyes tell stories 
of contentment and glisten like stars 
when the spirits to which they are 
connected are 
able to feel and 
internalize love. 
Eyes may also 
convey pain and 
hardship. 

I suppose 
it was the eyes 
of those invis- 
ible children that 
forced us to let 
down any emo- 
tional guard we 
had that night. 

We cried to- 
gether. Of course we did. You would 
have to be in the deadliest ring of 
Dante’s Inferno not to be affected in 
some way. So we sat and watched in- 
nocence being seized away in tears 
that were not allowed to be shed by 
those children deemed “invisible” 
who reside in northern Uganda. 

They were starving, they were 
bony, and they were beautiful. They 
were also a hemisphere away. Some- 
times this distance allows us to forget 
how impoverished and disheartened 
the people of Uganda are. Now that 
we are reminded, what path are we 
going to take? 

Some of us will choose a path 
of apathy. We must understand those 
that choose indifference to a starving 
child in. Uganda are weak in spirit. 
Some ofus will choose to walk down 
to Burlington on April 29, 2006, and 
sleep outside rain or shine in order to 
strengthen the movement that gives 
publicity to the injustices that are 
experienced every day in northern 
Uganda. 


[ssn the eyes were the most 





COLUMNIST 





Maggie 
Rowlands 





No, I am not trying to bring upon 
a guilt trip to everyone. To elaborate 
on the cause, the “Invisible Children” 
movement is based on the film “In- 
visible Children.” It focuses on rais- 
ing money for children to be able to 
afford education through a bracelet 
campaign and is generating aware- 
ness by having a universal “Com- 
mit to your city; Global Night Com- 
mute.” People across the nation and 
the world will be sleeping outside on 
April 29, to empathize with people 
that have no other option but sleep 
outside every night due to the condi- 
tions of their country. 

There is another part of this 
story that has a fateful tie to St. Mi- 
chael’s. To make it more interesting 
to you, dear reader, I will tell it in 
parable form. 

I had talked to the righteous 
dudes that showed the movie when it 
had finished. I asked them what the 
Peace and Justice Club could do to 
help. “Maggie,” one of those fine indi- 
viduals said, “Please get your friends 
to sleep in downtown Burlington for 
the Global Night Commute on April 
29.” So the next day I set up camp 
outside of Alliot. I felt like I was in a 
Tijuana Marketplace. 

I had taken a poster from the 
film and hung it up outside of the © 
table and tried to raise awareness by 
talking about the “camp out” with 
people, and giving my stale Origami 
Peace Cranes to anyone that was kind 
enough to give donations. When I felt 
energetic I would communicate with 
those passers-by in somewhat of a 
loud and uncouth manner. “Camp 
out with us April 29!” There was 
only one unfortunate response, but it 
broke my heart nonetheless. 

“Sorry, Maggie. | am not missing 
P-Day for that.” “That.” “That” is a 


Walk with me my friend. 
Humble yourself 
for a night. 


movement. “That” is kindness, com- 
passion and humility. “That” is what 
will fulfill your soul when you are ly- 
ing next to your friend knowing that 
your selfless love is bringing public- 
ity to an imperative movement. 

I sat at the S.A. meeting last 
week when representatives from the 
Colchester Police were answering 
questions. I was not there last year, 
but it sounded like a nightmare. Well, 
it sounds like the same level of se- 
curity, maybe what some of us view 
as “unjust” surveillance by START, 
will most likely continue through 
this year’s P-Day. 

The choice is yours. We are lucky 
enough to have choices to make. We 
are not being forced into military ac- 
tivity at a young age, or dying of dis- 
ease, or feeling a continual sadness 
from the deprivations of food and 
water. We are able to embrace educa- 
tion as well. 

Walk with me my friend. Hum- — 
ble yourself for a night. We will 
watch the stars together. Or maybe 
we will feel the rain together. Let us 
not forget that we are all children of 
God, so let-us all be looking up at the 
same sky for’a night. i om oi 


Contact Maggie at mrowlands@ 
smcevt.edu 


-'TechNOlogy and wilderness 


| ast year my brother was de- 
scending from Mount Wash- 
ington when he came across 
a woman lying just off the trail. She 
was distressed and shivering. While 
hurrying down the mountain, she had 
stumbled and 
broken her leg 
just above the 
ankle. She was 
an experienced 
hiker and in 
good physical 
condition. How- 
ever she made a 
critical mistake 
that could have 
proved fatal 
had she not been 
found. She was hurrying to get off 
the mountain before sunset because 
she did not pack a flashlight. 

Some of the most dangerous 
decisions we make are the ones we 
hardly think about. She never ex- 
pected to be hiking after dark, so she 
never thought twice about leaving her 
flashlight at home. Even the most ex- 
perienced of hikers can make poor de- 
cisions. I will admit to occasionally 
leaving my flashlight at home to save 





‘Editor. 





Nick 
Martin 


a few ounces. The larger question is 
what would she have done had she not 
been found? Her cell phone, her only 
means of contacting rescuers, didn’t 
have reception. It was dark and the 
temperature was dropping. 

Her first poor decision was being 
unprepared for hiking at night. But 
the more serious problem was her de- 
cision to rely on technology unques- 
tionably. 

Many hikers bring cell phones 
thinking they will be able to call 911 
in an emergency. Sometimes this 
works. Many times it does not. What 
do you do when your only chance for 
survival runs out of batteries? 

More often than not, my cell 
phone doesn’t get service in the 
backcountry. This does not prevent 
me from carrying it, but a cell phone 
is never my first option in an emer- 
gency. Leaving a detailed plan with 
a trusted person and taking the time 
to inform them what to do in an emer- 
gency takes less time than it does to 
charge your battery. But many people 
are neglecting this step. Maybe it is 
because our reliance on cell phones 
blinds us to their limitations. 

Other technology is making us 


careless. Today’s hand-held GPS 
(Global Positioning System) makes 
the map and compass nearly obsolete. 
Orienteering might be seen as an un- 
necessary skill in the future. Will the 
new generation of outdoor enthusiasts 
know what declination means? 

It would not be a stretch of the 
imagination to say that the GPS could 
replace a compass like the computer 
replaced the typewriter. Some might 
argue the GPS is a great improve- 
ment. In many ways this is true. The 
GPS is a great tool, but have you ever 
seen a compass run out of batteries, or 
a typewriter crash? 

I know of several people who no 
longer take a map or compass with 
them when they venture into the 
backcountry. They assume their GPS 
will guide them home if they are lost. 
What they don’t assume is the com- 
plex technology, which they rarely 
understand, may fail when they really 
need it. 

Our addiction to technology has 
blinded us, even in the backcountry. 


Contact Nick at nmartin@smcvt. 
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Sak aly 


Answers to your questions 
on life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


Say hi please 


I’m sick and tired of seeing people in class, 

* being good friends with them, laughing, 

@ spending solid chunks of my week in their 

presefice only to have them not say anything the minute 

we walk out of the classroom. I don’t get it. Are they 

just being friendly to win points with the professor? 
What happens to the dynamic I work so hard to get? 


-Not Saved by the Bell 


Just because you cross the classroom thresh- 

A ® old doesn’t mean the good company has to 

e end. I’ve met some delightful human beings 

within the four walls of Jean Marie, St. Ed’s and Cheray. 

And it bothers me when I see them walking across cam- 

pus on Tuesday or Thursday and they don’t return my 

wave. Sure, I technically only have to see you Monday, 

Wednesday and Friday from 1 to 2:15, but that doesn’t 
mean I magically disappear the rest of the week. 

I’ve titled this syndrome “Classroom Compadres” 
or “CC” for short. CC strikes all over this campus, and 
campuses worldwide. It’s a subliminal disease that 
makes students unaware of the fact that it’s OK to be 
friends outside of the classroom. My unscientific medi- 
cal-like research suggests it’s not intentional, and most 
people don’t even realize they suffer from CC. They’re 
Just too focused on the task at hand to look up and say, 
“Hello, how are you? See you in class tomorrow.” 

Classrooms offer an instant conversation starter. 
Alliot doesn’t necessarily. It’s easy to start a discussion 
based on the proverbial “discussion questions” your 
teacher passes out in the beginning of class. It’s like 
speed dating and blind dates all rolled into one. No 
stumbling over awkward topics, no wondering if some- 
one is going to show up, and it will only last an hour and 
a half, tops. But no one follows you into Alliot, splits 
you into dinner groups and asks you to start discussing 
the roles of women in modern day politics. 

Going to classes is forced interaction. Starting 
from kindergarten, we’re taught to play nice and share 
and not eat the paste, no matter how good it may look. 
In college we’re expected to be social enough to make it 
work on our own. Technically, we can eat all the paste 
we want. That doesn’t make it a good idea. And techni- 
cally, we can be friendly in classrooms and the min- 
ute the semester is over, never look back. That doesn’t 
make it a good idea. 

So take this test and see if you suffer from CC. Do 
you only know the names of the students in your class 
if they sit in the same seat every day? Do you wave to 
people only if they initiate it? Do your friends ask you, 
“How do you know him/her?” and you find yourself 
asking, “I don’t know, class maybe?” more often than 
not? When your professor asks you to write down ey- 
eryone’s name in your group on the top of the page, do 
you find yourself covering and asking people to “Spell 
your name, it’s so unusual.” Only to have them say “B- 
O-B”? If the answer is yes to any of the above, you may 
be suffering from Classroom Compadres. But it’s OK, 
help is out there. 

Start by smiling and waving to everyone you know. - 
It can’t hurt. Pay attention during role call. Use those 
names outside of the classroom. Initiate conversations 
that don’t have to do with the material you went over in 
class. Stop. Smile. Say hi. Be pleasant because you can, 
not because you think you’re getting bonus points. In 
the long run, an “A” in class just affects your G. P. A. 
An “A” in attitude affects your entire life. 


Send questions to Ask Arly at defender@smcvt.edu 
or Box 275 


oft AS ie Ss 
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Junior Becca Richard is studying abroad in Fiji for her spring semester. She shares her pictures and stories from abroad. 





Photos Courtesy of Becca Richard 


Showering with frogs in Fiji is every girl’s dream 


ula! Hello from Fiji! I’ve 
) been here almost two 
months with five other 


girls, and am having quite the ad- 
venture here in the South Pacific! 

When I told people I was 
studying abroad in Fiji, I often 
got the responses, ‘Oh, won’t do 
much work there’ and ‘That'll be 
a tough life’ and it was very frus- 
~ trating. What a lot of people don’t 
realize is that Fiji isn’t the island 
paradise it’s made out to be. The 
real Fiji is a third world country 
in which 50 percent of the coun- 
try lives below the poverty line. 


Running water is a luxury, and © 


the standard of living is quite low. 
But sometimes I take a step 
back and can’t believe I’m here. 


SMC the World 


Study Abroad 
students write 
home 





I’m seeing things you could find. 
in National Geographic, and I’m 
living a life so different than 
the one at home. I mean, the 
food here is an experience in it- 
self. Here people eat with their 
hands sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, furniture is hardly used. 
We eat a lot of cassava and taro 
root- a starchy vegetable more 
dense than potatoes. I’ve never 
eaten fish before, and here I am 
peeling away the skin and eat- 


ing around the bones of some- 
thing we caught two hours ago! 
Temperatures reach about 90 
degrees everyday. People are 
very sweaty, and let’s face it, 
there are some smells that even 
deodorant can’t protect against. 
Many people fall victim to the 
“sweatstache’, the many beads of 
sweat that collect on the upper lip. 
An important part of Fijian 

life is the drinking of Kava, a sort 
of tea made from a ground up 
root. It’s a natural narcotic, and 
after a couple of coconut bowls 
full, you lose feeling in your face 
and get very sleepy. I’ve been 
told it feels like a combination 
of being both drunk and stoned. 
Men stay up until three or four in 


the morning drinking the stuff. 
You’d think that for something 
so popular, it would taste re- 
ally good. It doesn’t. It looks like 
mud and tastes a little like dirt. 
Certain norms take a lot of 
getting used to and you learn as 
you go along. It’s a big social no- 
no to touch someone on the head, 
or to extend your legs in front of 
you. Whenever you enter a room 
where people are sitting down, 
you have to walk in stooping and 
say ‘toulow’ to excuse yourself. 
Certain things you don’t even 
think twice about doing at home. 
I must admit though, it will be 
nice to come home. I miss milk, 
chicken, and hugs (physical con- 
tact is very minimal here in the 





Neko Case brings the noise 


pparently, the only way 
for Neko Case to follow 
- Lup on participating in 


one of the best indie albums of 
the past year, “Twin Cinema” by 
the mostly Canadian based col- 
lective The New Pornographers, 
is to release a solo album that is 
equally memorable. While that 
release was light hearted and 
refused to focus on any single 
participant. Neko Case’s follow 
up to 2004s “The Tigers Have 
Spoken” is completely and with- 
out fault, focused on her. 

It’s her voice that makes 
this album as great as it is. She 
is unique and unmistakable, her 
voice is as strong and emotional 
as can be, yet, at no point does it 
sound like she is being strained. 
It is dark and moody it plays 
with it, flirts with the edge of 
the darker side of beauty. She 
doesn’t however, withdraw too 
deeply into this darkness, it 
never overwhelms the beauty. 
She touches on emotions as ten- 
derly as she can while still be- 
ing open, never subtle. This isn’t 
about showing off her voice or 
proving how talented she is. 

The vocals are at the center 
of the songs, not pushed to the 
forefront to stand alone, and it is 
a beautiful center to have. 

Her lyrics only add to the 
greatness of this album. Neko 
has the ability to mix gorgeous 
abstract images with familiar 
stories behind them. “A Widows 
Toast” presents exactly that, 
just in her own way. She sings 
as isflamenting a lost love, with 
lyrics like ,“Specters move like 
pilot flames/Their widows toast 





at St. Angel”. 

The lyrics also follow the 
already mentioned darkness. 
In the song “Hold On, Hold On” 
she opens with the almost for- 
boding “The most tender place 
in my heart is for strangers/I 
know it’s unkind but my own 
blood is much too dangerous.” 
The title itself is misleading, 
this song is no call to hold on, 
she closes the song with “That 
echo chorus lied to me with its 
“Hold on, hold on, hold on, hold 
Ona 

The instruments aren't 
to be ignored, they are just as 
important. The guitars, piano, 
upright bass and cello scattered 
throughout the album don’t let 


her voice be the only beauti- . 


ful thing in the album. Though 
her voice can stand on its own, 
like in the opening of “A Wid- 
ow’s Toast,” the arrangements 
never force that to happen. Ev- 
erything on the album is there 
because it is what suits that mo- 
ment the best. When her voice 
should dominate, it does, when 
the guitars should be driving 
the song, like on the closer “The 
Needle Has Landed”, they take 
over and her voice follows. In 
the same song, the roles switch. 


With no weaknesses, there is no 
need for any part to strain itself 
overcompensating. 

This results in a set of a 


dozen songs that are incredibly ~ 


comfortable with themselves. 
Having produced it herself, 
Neko Case shows confidence 
in her talent and the talent she 
surrounded herself with. It’s 
clear she worked meticulously 
to make this collection to feel 
as effortless and relaxed as pos- 
sible, and she succeeds. No song 
stretches in length and none are 
too short. As producer and art- 
ist, she refuses to become self 
indulgent, and at the same time 
never falls short of what she is 
capable of. The songs pull to- 
gether so well that it becomes 
difficult to find fault with them. 

One place it seems possible 
to look for a fault is in that the 
album is not wholly original. 
It falls easily into the folk and 
alt-country category. This only 
works as a negative if the songs 
become cliché and uninspired. 
Neko avoids this completely. 
Even while approaching the 
classic subject of religion, with 
“John Saw That Number”, she 
doesn’t become dry or predict- 
able. She may not be exploring 
new ground with “Fox Confes- 
sor Brings The Flood,” but she 
doesn’t have to be creating great 
music. She treads in the famil- 
iar, mournful ground of folk tra- 
dition, but brings her inspiration 
and true talent to it. 


Contact Pat at psmith4@ 
smcvt.edu 


Feej.) 

But study abroad is wonder- 
ful, and you learn so much about 
other people and yourself. It’s 
a good wake up call, and makes 
you realize how much you do 
have that other people don’t. I’ve 
also grown a great appreciation 
for my life back at SMC. It’s also 
amazing to realize what you're 
capable of until you’re put into a 
situation. 

I’m showering with frogs, 
eating octopus, squashing three- 
inch cockroaches and I couldn’t 
be happier. 


Contact Becca at rrichard2@ 
smcvt.edu 





‘Catholic or catholic? 


By Michelle Merola 
Guest Columnist 


at does “Catholic” 
mean to you? What 
does it mean to me? 


What does it mean to you that St. 
Michael’s is a Catholic institution? 
These are questions I had never 
asked myself until just recently. 
Lately on campus there has been a 
lot of talk about the Catholic iden- 
tity of Saint Michael’s College, 
and it has made me start to think 
about something I had taken for 
granted. 

Recently, Bishop Salvotore 
Matano’s comments about Saint 
Michael’s have made me think a 
little more, take a step back, and 
look at our situation. Last week the 
Bishop was asked, “Will you rec- 
ommend that gay and non-catholic 
faculty be dismissed under the di- 
rective of the pope?” he respond- 
ed: “That is an issue I would have 
to give serious consideration to in 
consultation with the college.” 

When I came to St. Mike’s I 
did some research before-hand, 
and I will admit the Catholic part 
scared me. There are catholic in- 
stitutions in the United States that 
have legal ‘witch hunts’ where 
your roommate can accuse you 
of being gay or straying outside 
the Catholic teachings. You can 
be forced into counseling, and/or 
be kicked out of college. These 
schools appeal to a certain demo- 
graphic, and I respect the rights of 
those schools. I also respect that 
that’s not St. Michael’s. 

There seems to have emerged 
two schools of thought in the 


Catholic Church. The catholic and 
the Catholic; the catholic being a 
mindset of universality and inclu- 
sion and Catholic being a mindset 
of exclusion. Sometimes, I think 
people get so hung up on the little 
things, like homosexuality and 
abortion, they forget the funda- 
mental teachings of the church. 
By focusing on a mindset of exclu- 
sion, faith can easily turn into a 
closed mind and a closed heart that 
can lead to hate. Hate, more than 
homosexuality, is taught against 
in the Catholic tradition. I think 
we're losing sight of what Catholi- 
cism really means. 


Something I learned in my 


100s level Christianity course is 
the current church was based on 
many negative decisions. “What 
this person thinks is Truth, isn’t, 
but we don’t know what is yet, let’s 
keep looking.” I think as a Catho- 
lic institution, we’re continuing to 
look for what it really means to be 
Catholic in our world today, and 
each of us makes a decision on 
what we want to accept as Truth 
and express in our Faith. 


It is morally wrong to say that 


any one other person’s Faith is 
wrong, and with that, it is unfair 
to say that we as an institution are 
straying from our roots as a Catho- 
lic College. I think we are moving 
forward. 


Contact Michelle at mmero- 


la@sme vt.edu 


vw 
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Night life... 


Listen to your peers spin the tunes on St. Mike’s own WWPYV. You’ve 
got three options for how to listen: online at www.wwpv.org, on the 
radio at 88.7 FM or turn your television set to Channel 4. Whichever 
way you choose to do it, make sure you call the request line at 654-2887. 


play on air. 


... For the MIND 


VTIN? 


Wednesday, 4/19 

Engels Poetry Reading, “Recounting the Season: Po- 
ems, 1958-2005.” Professor of English, John Engels 
shares poems from his recently published collection of 
poems. This book collects almost half a century of Engels 
works. He will read aloud from the book and be available 
to sign copies. And the coolest thing? You get to turn to 
the person sitting next to you and say, “I got an A on a 
paper I wrote for him.” Barnes & Nobel, South Burlington. 7 p.m. 





AIDS in Africa. Saint Mike’s own Trish Siplon, political science professor, presents this 
free lecture on the social and political effects of AIDS in Africa. Dr. Glen Elder, associ- 
ate professor of geography at UVM will also be presenting alongside Siplon. This lecture 
will be given in conjuction with the Project of Uganda Children’s Charity Foundation, 
Children of Uganda’s Tour of Light 2006 performing at the Flynn center. The lecture will 
be held in the Amy E. Tarrant Gallery in the Flynn Center. Burlington, 6-7 p.m. 


Thursday, 4/20 

Poetry Reading, “Collected Poems 1986-2006.” No, it’s not a typo. SMC has two of 
their own giving readings from their poetry. Professor Greg Delanty’s recent collection 
highlights the best of his work from previously published books, as well as poems that 
had been previously unpublished. St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room, 7 p.m. 


For the EYES 


Friday, 4/21 

Alliot Artwork Unveilling. I know what you're think- 
ing. Alliot artwork? Is that like when kids mix ketchup 
into their mashed potatoes, sprinkle it with peas, splash 
some chocolate milk over it all and call it a masterpiece? 
In a word, no. I’m refering to those paintings that hang 
on the walls of the dining hall that inspire and intrigue. 
Heidi Pollard and Gianna Commito, the 2005 artists in residence, will unveil their work 
for the St. Michael’s community. While we’ll be able to gaze in wonderment at the art 
for practically forever, they'll hang until someone else takes over the space where they 
once hung, R.1.P. Sperm Spoons, the artists will be in Alliot from .9:30 - 10:30 on Friday 
morning to answer questions and talk to students about their work. Alliot. 





To have your event listed in the Calendar send it two weeks in advance to defender@smcevt.edu, Include “Calendar” in the subject. 


LEFT: CDs lined up in the WWPV music library. TOP: Seniors Dustin Bruley and Jeff Baker select songs 
for their radio show, reVerse oZmosey, on April 10. BOTTOM: Senior Mike Mosey examines his next song to 








Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 
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on “For the EARS i ee SHI eaersees : 


Wednesday, 4/19 

Children of Uganda. This award-winning perfor- 
mance features children of Uganda who have been 
orphaned by war or AIDS. Through song, dance and 
music, they show their vivacity. The performance is 
sponsored by the Project of Uganda Children’s Charity 
Foundation, Children of Uganda’s Tour of Light 2006. Call 863-5966 or visit www. 
flynncenter.org for tickets. $32, $27, and $20, but students get $4 off the top two 
prices if they show ID. Flynn, 7:30 p.m. 





Sunday, 4/23 
Gregory Douglass. St. Mike’s is no stranger to Douglass, he’s been here before. 


The local singer and song writer will come back once again to jump-start the Allies 


of Ally week. Douglass has been compared to Tori Amos, Jeff Buckley, Patty Grif- 
fin and Peter Gabriel. If any of those artists strike your fancy, chances are you'll 
enjoy Douglass too. Eddie’s, 9 p.m. ; 


Tuesday, 4/25 

BLAIR, Slam Poet. BLAIR’s won awards for his slam poetry skills. That should 
be enough of a reason to go check him out. Plus, when else can you say you’ve 
seen a, as he describes himself, “Urban Folk Poet/Singer/Songwriter”, at St. 
Mikes? Eddie’s, 7 p.m. 


For the BODY 


Wednesday, 4/19 

Chicken Nuggets. So all the vegetarians at the school 
still mourn the loss of the Veggie Nugget once available 
at the now defunt Greensleeves. All you carnivores out 
there still get to happily dunk your golden brown nugs 
in honey-mustard, ketchup, barbeque, honey, hot sauce, 
ranch...the possibilities are endless. Watch your backs 
though. Cause one of these days the herbivores will re- 
volt. And no nug will be safe. Alliot, Dinner. 
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HOROSCOPES 





By Arly Scully 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 
Today a bird will poop on your head. In some countries 
that’s a sign of good luck. | suggest a shower. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 


Do you love your mother? Good. Avoid the cracks in the 
sidewalk. Hate her? Good. Stomp away. 


SAGITARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) — 


Disco didn’t die. It’s only sleeping. Go learn the hustle. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 


Someone’s got a crush on you! It’s romantic and adorable 
but please, for the love of all things holy, no PDA. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Convince your professor to bring back naptime. Start by 
bringing in pillows for everyone. Blankets are optional. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Something's fishy. No, this isn’t a crack about your sign. Start 
getting vigilant. Suspect everyone. Seriously. Even me. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 
Your mom wasn't lying about your face freezing that way. 
You should think about doing something about that... 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
| just read the stars. | don’t. arrange them..So.don't:/hate me 
for saying it, but you're up poop creek without a paddle. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 

There’s money it your future. But your sneaky evil twin is 
going to make it to the bank first and cash your check. Does 
that count as identity theft? 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) | 
Fun, fun, fun in the sun, sun, sun. That’s your sign summed up 
in eight words. Or fun in the sun. Only four. Yay, brevity! 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
You will get injured by a blunt object. Run, don’t walk, to 
health services. Or well, in this case, hobble. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Be on the look out for rabid weasels. They’re everywhere. 
Tell tale signs? Foam around the mouth and furry bodies. 
No, I’m not talking about your roommate. 


333 N. Winooski Ave. (entrance on Riverside) 
Old North End Burlington 


Knightcards accepted 
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FUN 


Onion Run 
by Phil Smith 





Word Search Cherish Material Girl Take a Bow 
By Michael Langenmayr Crazy for You Music This Used to be my 
Frozen Rain Playground 
A ; Holiday Ray of Light True Blue 
Topic: Madonna Song Titles eis 4 Soot Vases 
Like a Virgin Sorry 
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Nick Martin’s Impossible Outdoor Quiz 
By Nick Martin 


Questions: 


1. What is the largest National Park in the United States? 


. What is the most climbed mountain in the world? 


to 


3. What is the most visited National Park in the United States? 
4. What is the highest recorded wind speed in the world? 
5. On most maps, what does a purple color indicate? 


6. How high must a mound of earth be to qualify as a hill? 
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By Meg Bookless 
Staff Writer 


Tyler Gaudet, a St. Michael’s 
junior, stands alone in the middle 
of a river as the sun starts to peak 
through the trees. Early morning 
is the best he said, especially in 
the summer. It’s peaceful. Only 
the sound of the water and birds 
disturb the calm as Gaudet casts 
for the first time after a long, dis- 
appointing winter. 

Trout season opened April 8. 
It’s anticipated by some to be one 
of the best seasons yet due to the 
warm winter. . 

“Hopefully, bugs will be 
hatching earlier so fish will be 
feeding earlier,’ Gaudet said. 
“The water should be fairly clear, 
but it depends if we have a hot 
summer because then they’ll (the 
fish) slow down.” 

Trout are a cold-water spe- 
cies and are active much earlier in 
the year than bass, walleye, and 
other fish species. 

Although Vermont’s four spe- 
cies of trout may be caught with a 
traditional rod and reel, for some 
people, fly fishing is more effec- 
tive, said Matt Stedina, a Trout 
Bum Guide Service employee. 

“You use flies because bait 
won’t work,” Stedina said. “So 
if you want to catch fish you do 
what works and what works bet- 
ter than anything on the planet is 
flies.” 

Fly fishing works because 
people who fly fish know what 
type of flies and fly larvae cer- 
tain fish like. Instead of using 
traditional bait, fly fishermen 
use bits of thread and feathers to 
create lures that closely resemble 
various species of flies. Each fly 
has its own pattern of swimming 
or skipping across the water that 
the fishermen imitate to tempt 
unsuspecting fish. 
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Fly fishing hooks students 


This year s trout season opens with a splash 


Tyler Gaudet stands waist-deep in water as he casts his fly into the Winooski River. 


“You have to know the ento- 
mology,” Gaudet said. “You have 
to be able to turn over a rock and 
be like, ‘this is what bug is going 
to be hatching today.” 

Casting a fly requires the 
weight of the line to be utilized to 
propel it through the air, instead 
of relying on the weight of a lure. 

Stedina began working as a 
guide in 1994 when fly fishing’s 
popularity in Vermont increased 
after the release of Robert Red- 
ford’s “A River Runs Through 
It.” However, after September 
11, 2001, there was a decrease.in 
travel that led to a decline in in- 
terest in his line of business, Ste- 
dina said. 


Though many interested 
fishermen don’t use a guide ser- 
vice, which can cost up to $350 
for a full-day of fishing, business 
is slowly picking up again, Ste- 
dina said. 

Fly fishing involves a certain 
amount of finesse, technique and 
knowledge. Some St. Michael’s 
students are interested in learn- 
ing. 

College students with limited 
pocket change seldom hire a guide 
like Stedina. For St. Michael’s 
students Dillon Klepetar and 
Emily Brunet, the newly funded 
Fly-Fishing Club is a valuable re- 
source for pursuing their interest 
with little to no personal costs. 


The club has attracted both male 
and female students. 

Universities and colleges in 
Vermont attract students by of- 
fering the best outdoor experi- 
ences possible and a chance to use 
Vermont’s great outdoors. With 
more than 4,000 miles of trout 


‘streams, “Vermont is one of the 


best kept fly-fishing secrets in the 
country,” brags Trout on the Fly, 
a guide service and fly fishing 
school in South Royalton. 

If you’re looking for some- 
thing new to do this spring, look 
for the guys with rods and waders 
and see if you have what it takes 
to trick some trout into taking the 
bait. ‘ 


Photo by Kim Bookless 





Earth Week promises to be a world of fun — 


Live music, environmental speakers, and other entertainment scheduled 


By Drew Vetere 
Staff Writer 


Green Up will sponsor events 
next week to help St. Michael’s 
celebrate Earth Week. The events 
from April 18 - 22, will pay hom- 
age to Mother Earth. 

“We really want to raise cam- 
pus-wise awareness of issues fac- 
ing the environment in a fun way,” 
said Conor Driscoll, a member of 
Green Up, St. Michael’s environ- 
mental club. 

The events will include envi- 
ronmental speakers, information 
tables and live music, beginning 
Tuesday, and ending on Earth 
Day on Saturday. On April 21, a 
student-led panel will discuss the 
issue of global climate change. 
The week’s festivities will be 
topped off Saturday with a host 
of environmental friendly events, 
Driscoll said. 

On Earth Day live music 


and environmental speakers are 
scheduled to take place.on the 
lawn in front of the Durick li- 
brary. 

St. Michael’s favorites Do- 
mestic Blend and Japhy Rider, 
and other bands are scheduled 
to play. John Odin, the associate 
development director of Vermont 
Natural Resources Council and 
Middlebury College professor 
John Isham will be the keynote 
speakers at Saturday’s celebra- 
tion. 

When the sun sets on Satur- 
day, tents will go up on the 300s 
field where Green Up is planning 
the first ever anti-drive-in movie 
and tent city event. A large movie 
screen will be erected for the 
showing of “Bio-Dome.” Students 
are encouraged to spend the night 
camping in tents on the 300s field 
after the movie. 

The goal of tent city is to get 
students to “spend a night away 


from their electricity filled lives,” 
Driscoll said. 

Renewable energy isn’t the 
only issue that will be empha- 
sized during next week’s Earth 
Week festivities. Mike Olchwoy, 
a custodian on North Campus, 
said the recycling program at St. 
Michael’s needs improvement. 

“Every time we put signs 
up, kids are tearing them down,” 
Olchwoy said. “We can try to be 
better at (recycling), but I don’t 
know how.” 

The program needs more 
help from the college, Olchwoy 
said. Earth Week will be an op- 
portunity for students and the 
college to get more information 
on the subject, he said. 

“(Earth Week) seems like 
the best time for making students 
more aware of recycling and at 
least make them pay more atten- 
tion,” Olchwoy said. 

Earth Week will be a chance 


for students to learn the dangers 
of climate change and how they 
can help better the situation, said 
Peter Hope, biology professor and 
Green Up’s faculty advisor. 

Earth Week will be a success 
if students are more educated on 
ways to conserve energy and are 
able to develop a sense of how 
good it feels do their part to save 
the environment, Hope said. 

“Every individual can make 
a contribution and help deal with 
environmental problems,’ Hope 
said. 

Students should be proud 
when they do change their con- 
sumption habits, Hope added. 
Being less wasteful and more en- 
vironmental friendly is as easy as 
taking shorter showers, carpool- 
ing, walking when appropriate, 
recycling, and using more effi- 
cient light bulbs, he said. 

St. Michael’s is already tak- 
ing steps toward energy aware- 


ness with the help of Hope and 
Green Up. Many of the lights 
around campus used to use incan- 
descent light bulbs. The problem 
with incandescent bulbs is they — 
produce more heat than light, 
Hope said. Compact fluorescent 
bulbs are more efficient and help 
reduce the amount of energy be- 
ing consumed, Hope said. 

Hope’s concern for efficient 
energy use comes from knowing 
fossil fuels will run dry one day. 

“When we replace fossil fu- 
els, we can’t live at the same level 
(of energy consumption),” Hope 
said. 

Earth Week is a good time for 
students to become more aware of 
their responsibilities to the Earth, 
Driscoll said. Festivities begin at 
noon, Tuesday, April 18, with a 
lecture by ecological economist 
Robert Costanza in Eddie’s Stu- 
dent Lounge. 
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lf 17,000 people died tomorrow, 
would you notice? 
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Of course you would. There would be 24-hour news coverage. Dramatic headlines. And a 
devastating effect on our country forever. But last year, drinking and driving did kill about 
17,000 people. It injured half a million more. But because it happened over a year rather 
than in a single day, most of us hardly noticed. It’s a growing problem, with a simple 
answer. If you drink, find a safe way home. And help remove the marks that drunk driving 


leaves on our country. 


MADD 


Activism | Victim Services ! Education 
Pin placements do not represent actual crash sites. : www.madd.org 
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LACROSSE: Men’s team defeats SNHU 


Continued from Page 20 


Showing St. Michael’s can 
win on the road in a close game 
is crucial. 

“This certainly wasn’t our 
best performance,” Hannon said. 
“but the defense stayed strong and 
limited the number of high per- 
centage shots, and the offense did 
what they had to do to get goals.” 

“It-was tough (on Saturday) 
since we lost junior Zack Ennis 
to an injured knee,” senior Tom 
Campbell said. “But sophomore 
Jeff Dowling really stepped up. 
Also, first-year Brandon White 





has played solid defense, and se- 
nior Jamie Hart plays good de- 
fense as well and really lays the 
lumber with his stick.” 

Agostinelli scored three 
goals, senior Brandon Kobelt 
scored two, and Boerma and 
Lazarus each scored one. Assists 
were made by Agostinelli, first- 
years Jake Previte and Bryan Za- 
remba, and junior Haven Quinn. 
Hannon had nine saves. 

The season is looking prom- 
ising right now,’ Hannon said. 
“We have great leadership and 
talent by our seniors and also 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


The men’s lacrosse team celebrates after a 7-5 Victory over Bentley College on April 22. 





New cross country coach running the show 


By Ryan Lowell 
Staff Writer 


The women’s cross country 
team named Molly Peters, a for- 
mer three-sport athlete and cross 
country coach at Middlebury 
College its new head coach. Pe- 
ters replaces former coach Larry 
Kimball, who retired in the fall 
after five-years in the program. 

Joe Connelly, the men’s cross 
country coach, said Peters comes 
to St. Michael’s from a competi- 
tive background, competing in 
cross country, track and Nordic 
skiing before graduating in 1997. 
While competing at Middlebury, 
Peters was an All-American in 
track and field and Nordic skiing. 

Peters grew up in_ the 
Burlington area and attended 
Champlain Valley Union High 
School. She is currently in her 


fourth season as coach for the 
Burlington High School track 
team. 

“She has a great reputation 
locally,’ said senior Associate 
Athletics Director Zaf Bludevich. 
“Her philosophy and St. Michael’s 
philosophy meshed.” 

Peters coached Middlebury 
cross country for four years, until 
2001, when she became the head 
coach of the men’s and women’s 
cross country team at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands in Redlands, 
California for one year. 

Peters has not coached col- 
lege cross country since 2002. 

“I’ve been waiting for this 
job to open up,” Peters said. “I’m 
very excited to be coaching at the 
college level again.” 

Peters was chosen over one 
other applicant by a committee 
of three members of the athletic 


“T have so much 
confidence in her 
It’s a tough position to fill, 
but we got lucky.” 


Joe Connelly, 
men’s cross country coach 


de 
partment, including Bludevich, 


. Athletics Director Geri Knortz 


and Associate Athletics Director 
Chris Kenny. 

It is often difficult to find 
a coach with much experience 
at the college level, and St. Mi- 
chael’s was fortunate Peters ap- 
plied. Bludevich said. 

“T have so much confidence 
in her right out of the gate,” Con- 
nelly said. “It’s a tough position to 
fill, but we got lucky.” 


Peters said it may be tricky 
for the runners to adjust to the 
coaching change at first, but she 
is optimistic the transition will be 
fairly smooth. 

“This year I’m going to try 
to maintain and do some good 
recruiting,” Peters said. “It only 
takes a couple of kids to bring you 
to the top of the conference.” 

In addition to recruiting, 
Peters said she looked forward 
to coaching the current runners 
and she hopes they will be deter- 
mined competitors who will also 
enjoy themselves. 

“T believe in hard work,” Pe- 
ters said. “But I also want the ath- 
letes to have fun, It’s not all busi- 
ness all the time.” 

Peters said she thinks as long 
as her team works hard she is con- 
fident it will be successful. 

Courtney Richard, a sopho- 








more on the women’s team, said 
she was excited for the upcoming 
season, as Peters is trying to keep 
things similar to the way Kimball 
coached, but with new ideas. 

“It will be a little different 
getting used to her style at first,” 
Richard said. “But she is very 
friendly and definitely has a lot 
of experience. It shouldn’t be too 
hard.” 

The women’s team is very 
young, and the core group of first- 
years and sophomores have the 
potential to help the team improve 
in future years, Connelly said. 

The team is “on the edge of 
being very good,” Connelly said. 
and with the help of Peters they 
could be one of the more competi- 
tive teams in their conference. 

“It’s an exciting group,” Con- 
nelly said. “They’re good runners 
and they’re very driven.” 


Get your tickets to the hottest show 1n town 


n fuego. Scorching. Sizzling. Blistering. Pick 
| ee any one; it doesn’t matter, because the offense 

of the women’s lacrosse team fits any of them. This 
offense is burning hot. 

I like numbers as much as the maintenance staff likes 
seeing the Ryan Hall bathroom on a Sunday morning, but 
these numbers just can’t be ignored. 

You're looking at an offense that has notched 69 goals 
in its last four games, averaging 17.25 
goals a game. 

That’s, umm, good, right? 

You're looking at an offense that 
in five of eight games they’ve won has 
scored 15 or more goals, and in the 
other win, scored 12 goals. 

That’s, umm, not bad, right? 

You're looking at an offense sit- 
ting in fourth place in the conference 
in average goals per game with 13, and 
sitting second in shots per game with 
31.33. 

That’s, umm, pretty good, right? 

So where has all this firepower 


Haven’s 
Hype 





Haven Quinn 


come from? 

“We have so many people on our team who can score, 
other teams can’t just guard one of us and shut down our 
offense, we have so many weapons,” sophomore Amanda 
Soule said. 

With Soule’s team-leading 23 goals, senior captain 
Kristen Palazzo’s 20, sophomore Brynne Curran’s 19, 
first-year Lauren Rizzotti’s 14 and junior Meg Rule’s 13, 
along with five others adding to the arsenal, the team has 
more available firepower than a small country. 

“I actually haven’t thought about it,’ Soule said. “I 
don’t think our team thinks about it, either. We score as 
many goals as we need to in order to win. We just play 
our game. If we score a lot of goals then we score a lot of 
goals.” 

That’s rubbish. The feeling of knowing you can walk 


The feeling of knowing 
you can walk out 
and clobber a team 
is like waking up 
on Christmas and seeing 
that pony you’ve 
always wanted. 

It’s awesome. 


out and clobber a team is like waking up on Christmas and 
seeing that pony you’ve always wanted. It’s awesome. 

“It may seem easy based on score but they do not feel 
scoring is a walk in the park,” coach Carla Helser said. 
“We know teams we have played, other than C.W. Post 
(No. 2 in the nation), have to present their best game in 
order to handle us.” 

In a team returning all but one of its attackers, and 
adding that four of the seven first-year additions have 
scored, the team has become more balanced and poised, 
Hesler said. 

This balanced and poised team and its blazing offense 
is 6-2, with a 3-1 conference record, putting it in fourth 
place. 

A balancing act as good as a blindfolded monkey 
walking a tight rope, the team is almost statistically even 
in goals per half and shots per half. The team has scored 
63 goals in the first half and 50 in the second half, and 
firing the rubber bullet 124 times in the first half and 132 
times in the second half. 

“Our goal is to play to our potential no matter who we 
play,” Hesler said. “We are working towards using com- 


posure and confidence as a way to control the tempo of a 
game as much as possible.” 

Imagine an offense that can completely control the 
tempo of a game. The team scored the most goals in pro- 
gram history in 2004 with 163 in 17 games. If the team 
stays on its 13-goals-per-game average over its last six 
games, it will end with 193 goals in 14 games, three games 
fewer than the current record. : 

That’s, umm, like really, really good, right? 

The saying practice makes perfect fits flawlessly for 
this offense. 

“Tt really is rewarding to see our hard work pay off,” 
senior co-captain Noel Smith said. “I’ve said before how 
we've really picked up the intensity in practices since 
years past, and | think we’ve all realized what a difference 
it makes.” 

So what’s it like for a defender like Smith to watch her 
offense score a lot? ; 

“Just watching the amazing shots they pull off really 
keeps me pumped,” she said. “They really have a big part 
in carrying the momentum of the team.” 

It all starts in practice. It all starts with the drills. 
And it all starts with coaching. 

“We work on game speed shooting as much as pos- 
sible,” Hesler said. “Shooting with defensive pressure to 
create realistic situations, numbers up and numbers down 
shooting, and shooting in close and outside the box are 
some of the drills we do.” 

It all starts with coaching. 

“Carla and (assistant coach) Sue Betty have really 
done a great job of creating a close-knit team on and off 
the field and it shows in the offense,” Smith said. “They 
all just read each other really well.” 

So the whirling-dervishes of the greatest act since the 
Disney on Ice have begun to make their mark. 

Hesler’s one word to describe her offense: versatile. 
Smith’s one word: ambitious. Soule’s word: 

“Unstoppable. How’s that?” 

Id say it’s to hot to handle. 
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New tennis coach is a hit 


By Rory Kelleher 
Staff Writer 


Men’s tennis is in full swing 
under the command of new coach 
Kevin Lizzo. A 2002 graduate of 
St. Michael’s, Lizzo settled into 
his position leading the team to a 
6-9 record, 4-6 in the NE-10. 

Associate Athletic Director 
Chris Kenny said Lizzo took over 
not long after former coach Rob- 
ert Fleming left suddenly to do 
mission work in Uganda. 

Lizzo was a captain and four- 
year player for St. Michael’s, and 
he did not leave the game behind 
when he graduated. He worked at 
the Burlington Tennis Club and 
Sports and Fitness Edge in South 
Burlington, and also has some 
coaching experience with South 
Burlington High School. 

“Tt was a difficult recruit be- 
cause it is only a part-time job, but 
I’m convinced we found the right 
guy,” Kenny said. “He’s really 
got the enthusiasm and energy to 
coach these guys.” 

He thinks it really helped that 
he not only was a former player 
_ at the college, but had got some 
experience in the business world 
with the sport, Lizzo said 

“He knows what it takes to 
be a successful student athlete, 
and I think that really helps him 
to relate to the players,’ Kenny 
said. “Not to mention he has been 
totally immersed in the sport, and 
is really on the cutting edge.” 


Having been through it be-_ 


fore, Lizzo said he thinks he 
brings player experience and a 
competitive edge to the team. 

“The team is more than 
happy to have Lizzo as their new 
coach,” sophomore player Torr 
Terranova said. 

“Tt’s a fresh start for all of us, 
including him,” Terranova said. 
“Nothing transfers over from last 
year; we can really focus on the 
present. He’s very understanding, 
knows that school comes first, 
but knows what he wants from 
the team.” 

“He’s more or less one of 
the guys; he makes it a great at- 
mosphere in practice. He had a 
great time here and he wants us to 
also,” Terranova continued. 

“The team definitely needed 
a motivator and he is figuring out 
how hard he can push us with- 
out pushing us away,” Terranova 
said. “He’s learning as a young, 
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New head coach Kevin Lizzo has his team fighting for a playoff spot. 


new coach and in time I think he 
will realize that we can be pushed 
harder.” 

Many areas of his coaching 
could be improved, Lizzo said. 

“T think I can improve on the 
conditioning aspect and off court 
training of the program; get some 
weight training and cardio into 
our schedule,” Lizzo said. 

In the meantime, Lizzo is 
focusing on making the tourna- 
ment. The Knights just came off 
a 9-0, must, win match against St. 
Anselm, and need to beat Pace in 
at home, Wednesday, April 12, to 
clinch a spot in the NE-10 play- 
offs. The season will end if Pace 
wins. Pace is a team that has had 
a slight edge in years past match- 
es, Lizzo said. 

He thinks the future looks 
bright for the team, Lizzo said. 
It’s young, made up of mostly 
sophomores and first-years. The 
team has lost some key players 
to injury, and one red-shirt, who 
will be a great addition to the 
team next year. 

“Long-term, we are looking 
to become one of the stronger 
teams, one of the forces in the 
conference,” Lizzo said. “I be- 
lieve we are on our way to becom- 
ing one of those teams. Three of 
our losses came against stiff com- 
petition in Hilton Head on our 
spring trip. You take away those 
and we’re 6-6, a mark we plan to 


improve on.” 

He is very impressed with the 
way the team has played, Lizzo 
said. Though their record might 
not show it, the men are good play- 
ers, having only lost some close 
matches. The team had tough 
losses against Merrimack (5-4), 
Stonehill (7-2), and most recent- 
ly ,Bryant (6-3). The team was 
never really outmatched against 
these teams, just lost some of the 
key points, Lizzo said. 

__ “We’ve done actually very 
well,” Terranova said. “We’ve 
played tough as a team and lost 
tough as a team. We’ve played 
much more competitive than last 
year. Matches have been a lot 
closer and this year we’re really 
seeing it all come together.” 

The school is very pleased 
with the efforts Lizzo has put 
forth on and off the court. Kenny 
said. 

“It’s hard to come in part- 
time and adjust to all the details 
but he’s done a great job making 
that adjustment and the transition 
went smoothly,” Kenny said. 

He refuses to call his job 
temporary, Lizzo said. 

“In a way I really don’t even 
consider it a job,” he said. “It’s 
more like just doing what I love to 
do, and that’s a great way of mak- 
ing a living. I have a great oppor- 
tunity here.” 
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ATHLETE,9/- WEEK 


Andy Samara 





Why Chosen: No. | singles 
player for men’s team. Shut 
out St. Anselm opponent 
6-0;6-0, in an NE-10 match 
April 6. The Knights beat the 
Hawks 9-0. 


High school: South Burlington High School. 


Started playing: Age 6. 


Why SMC: The location and the campus. 


Favorite memory: The celebration in the Quad for the Red Sox 
winning the World Series and the spring break trip with the team. 


Favorite food: Anything Middle Eastern. 


Plans for after graduation: Graduate school. 
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Sports labels and fables 


0 matter how hard we try 
to avoid being classified 
as this or that, it seems 


labels end up plastered all over 
us like the Abercrombie moose. 
We've all had experiences with 
stereotypes I know I have. Dur- 
ing my 20 years, I’ve learned the 
punch line to every dumb blonde 
joke, and in high school, a scary 
girl with a million tattoos used to 
sing a taunting rendition of “Bar- 
bie Girl” whenever I passed. 

I expected college to be dif- 
ferent, and as a first-year, I had 
hopes that Ugg, Polo, Northface, 
and Nalgene, would trump ditz, 
geek, meathead and tramp as the 
dominant labels on campus. In a 
way they have, but I can’t count 
how many timés I’ve said some- 
thing that was retorted by “Oh, 
so youre one of those girls.” I 
don’t know who those girls are, 
and I don’t want to. 

Ishouldn’t complain, though, 
because there are groups on cam- 
pus that have it pretty tough in 
terms of stereotypes. Yes, that’s 
right, I’m talking about the jocks. 
Excuse me, I mean athletes. 

If you’re on a St. Michael’s 
team, it seems everything you do 
is attributed to your sport. The 
“boys will be boys” mantra has 
manifested into “athletes will be 
athletes.” And then there are the 
sweeping generalizations and 
blanket statements that charac- 
terize sports players. 

If one team member screws 
up, the whole team takes the rap 
for it. The team is then known 
as the one that trashed a hotel 
room, or started a fight in the 
200s, when really the majority of 
the team members may not have 
been present. 

The game an athlete plays 
helps project a certain image 
about who the person is, and 
people recognize this. 

There is even an organiza- 
tion in Europe known as “Sports 
Media and Stereotypes,’ or 
“S.M.S.” Its mission is to “con- 
tribute to the knowledge of the 
representation of women and 
men in the sports media in Eu- 
rope, and to promote change in 
the stereotypes of both genders 
in this field.” 

Europeans acknowledge 
sport stereotyping, and so do 
I. I am even guilty of it. For 
instance: 

Rugby: I had never really 
seen rugby played until I came 
here. All I knew was it’s a sort 
of British football type sport. I 
assumed this meant it was simi- 
lar to American football, except 
the players would have bad teeth, 
wear striped collared shirts, and 
call each other “old boy.” I also 
imagined the men to be large and 
burly, with an aggressive meat- 
head attitude. I didn’t expect 





The “boys will be boys’ 
mantra has manifested 
into ‘athletes will 
be athletes.’ 





women to play at all. 

In reality, collared shirts 
are worn, but that’s about all the 
truth there was to my presump- 
tions. 

I'll admit rugby is like foot- 
ball, with players scoring touch- 
downs, except they call them 
“tries.” The men aren’t all large, 
and they’re definitely not aggres- 
sive meatheads. Well, not all of 
them. 

Softball: All right, Pll say 
it. I’ve thought of softball as a 
tom-boy sport. For girls who 
want to be “one of the guys.” 
The women lob what should be 
called “misnomer-balls” at each 
other, because they are certainly 
not that soft. That takes, umm, 
balls. 

Hockey: When you think 
of hockey, what comes to mind? 
Canada? Cold weather? Toothless 
smiles? That’s what I thought, 
too, until coming here. Now 
those visuals have been replaced 
by a group of 26 men wearing 
matching black warm-up pants 
and talking in confusing lingo. 

The only time I’ve heard the 
word “broad” used as a synonym 
for woman, is by St. Michael’s 
hockey players and in old Marlon 
Brando movies. 

Basketball: I think a ste- 
reotype many people have about 
basketball players is they have to 
be super tall. We have women on 
our team who surpass six feet, 
but it’s not a necessity. The 
women’s senior co-captain who 
hit her 1,000 point mark this sea- 
son, is only 5-foot-5, There are 
even players who are 5-foot-3. 

Tennis and golf: [’'m go- 
ing to lump these together as the 
“country club sports,” the ones 
you need to tie a sweater around 
your shoulders to play. These ac- 
tivities are for the preppy, the old, 
and the rich, but I will not deny 
they take a great deal of skill. 

I went golfing a few times, 
and it was just plain embarrass- 
ing. I found myself with little 
time to poke fun at argyle sweat- 
er vests because I was too busy 
putting quadruple bogies. I have 
a new-found respect for golfers 
who can make it through 18 holes 
without throwing their clubs in 
sheer frustration. 

So you see, it’s far too easy 
to label athletes, and people in 
general. But if these notions can 
be disproved anywhere it’s at St. 
Michael’s. Because as a Liberal 
Catholic college, we’re definitely 
not typical. 
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Softball swings into action 


By Hilary Skibinski 
Staff Writer 


The softball team started its 
home opener with a 3-2 loss fol- 
lowed by a 2-1 win in a double- 
header vs. UMass-Lowell on 
April 1. The lost 2-1 and 6-1 the 
next day in a doubleheader at 
Pace University. The women are 
9-13 and 3-5 in the NE-10. 

“They [UMass-Lowell] are 
one of the top teams in our con- 
ference and to split with them is a 
success,” senior captain Meagan 
Newland said. 

The team played great in the 
UMass-Lowell games and it was 
a strong performance for the first 
conference game, Newland said. 

Team members played well 
together and contributed, keep- 
ing the intensity throughout both 
games Saturday, sophomore Mag- 
gie Russell said. 

“On the softball field indi- 
viduals can’t win games,” Russell 
said. “We have to do it as a team, 
and that is exactly how we played 
against UMass-Lowell.” 

Each day someone different 
picks up the slack of her team- 
mates, coach Robyn Newton 
said. : 

The team out hit Pace in the- 
games Sunday, but fell short of 
the win, Newland said. 

“Sunday against Pace we 
came out with our bats again, but 
again had trouble stringing hits 
together to score runs,” Newton 
said. 

Pitchers, junior Meggan 
Roberge and first-year Meg 
O’Connor, held Pace to less than 
three hits in both games, first- 
year Krysten Farrell said. 

“If we were playing to our 
maximum abilities on defense 
and offense we would have smoked Pace,” 
Farrell said. 

It was the first weekend of conference 
play against two of the toughest teams, 
and the first weekend outside since spring 
break, Newland said. 

“Tt is early and we were working out 
our first weekend jitters,” Newland said. 
“We played well, but there is still room for 





improvement.” 

The team spent the week deciding 
what went wrong and how to fix it, Farrell 
said. The coaches had people come to talk 
with the team and give them some point- 
ers, she said. 

“We're ready to move on and go ina 
positive direction from here.” Farrell said. 

The women split a doubleheader with 
St. Anselm College on April 8. They lost 
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Thoto t y Michae 
Senior Eric Libby (No. 7) battles with Bentley sophomore Bill McGill (No. 38) in a game on Wednesday, 
March 22. The Knights beat the Falcons, 7-5. 
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Southern New Hampshire University junior Ashley Smith (No. 2) pitches to St. Michael’s senior Meagan Newland in an NE-10 double header on 
April 9. The Knights lost the first game to the Penman, 6-5 and won the second 5-4. 


their rivals, Newland said. 


the first game, 4-3, and won the second, 
3-2. 

O’Connor pitched a complete-game 
three-hitter, allowing no earned runs and 
no walks, while striking out four. 

The women hope to continue playing 
well and come out on top of the conference, 
,Newland said. 

They have an incredibly strong team 
this year and can’t wait to prove this to 


“We have no other incentive to play 
softball besides our love for the game,” 
Russell said. “I like to think we have more 
heart and desire than any other team in our 
league and we will prove that every game 
we play.” 


Lacrosse sticks it 
to tough competition 





eGrandpre 


By Emma Long 
Staff Writer 


Coming off Thursday’s 16- 
3 win over Franklin Pierce, the 
men’s lacrosse team went into 
Saturday afternoon’s game at 
Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity looking to continue its 
winning streak. 

The Knights were led by 
sophomore Mark Agostinelli who 
notched a hat trick and assisted 
the game-winning goal, which 
was scored by sophomore Greg 
Lazarus, with 1:56 left. 

After what sophomore goalie 
Jeff Hannon characterized as 
“a rough start,” the Knights fin- 
ished the first half tied 3-3. As the 
second half began, the Penmen 
scored two consecutive goals, 


making it 5-3. The Knights re- 
sponded with three unanswered 
goals; two from Agostinelli, and a 
man-down goal from sophomore 
Mike Boerma. 

Thirty-four seconds later, 
SNHU tied it at six. The game 
remained at tied until Lazarus 
scored the game-winner. 

“This was a pivotal game for 
us,” head coach Paul Schimoler 
said. “I think that from a global 
standpoint, we showed again our 
ability to come back from a defi- 
cit. It was a close win, but a win 
is a win.” 

The game was one of four 
consecutive NE-10 games that are 
very important, Schimoler said. 


See LACROSSE, page 18 


